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Chronicle 


England.—Although Parliament began’ its sessions 
November 20 in order to transact routine business and to 
reelect John Henry Whitely as Speaker, the formal open- 

. ing did not take place until Thursday, 

ar gist cn = 90 23. The customary pag- 

ape entry was observed for the reading of 

the King’s speech to both the assembled Houses. It was 

read to them by the King in person in the House of 
Lords, and is as follows: 


My Lords and members of the House of Commons: The Con- 
stitution of the Irish Free State having been passed by the 
House of Parliament established under the Irish Free State 
Agreement act of the last session sitting as a Constituent As- 
sembly, and it being required by the terms of that act that the 
Constitution should come into force by December 6 next, I 
have summoned you to meet in order that legislation necessary 
to give effect to that Constitution and to make provisions conse- 
quential on the establishment of the Irish Free State may at once 
be submitted for your approval. 

The state of trade and employment continues to cause me deep 
concern. Ameliorative measures prepared by my late Government 
are being examined afresh, and you will be asked to make pro- 
vision for their continuance and extension, and to guarantee a 
loan in accordance with the League of Nations scheme for the 
restoration of Austria. Negotiations for the settlement of difficul- 
ties in the Near East are proceeding, and it is my hope that at 
the conference at Lausanne the efforts of my Ministers, acting 
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in whole-hearted cooperation with ‘the representatives of our 
allies, may result in the reestablishment of peace, and the 
Testoration of security to the inhabitarts of regions which have 
been recently the scenes of so much suffering. And I pray that 
the blessing of Almighty God may rest upon your deliberations. 

It soon became evident that the Government’s hopes of 
limiting the discussion to the Irish bill would be vigor- 
ously opposed. Labor, through the mouth of its newly- 
elected Parliamentary leader, J. Ramsay Macdonald, im- 
mediately fastened on the governmental confession in the 
King’s speech that it has no new program to offer in this 
vital problem, but must fall back upon an examination of 
the remedies proposed by the late Coalition Government. 
The new Parliamentary Labor leader declared that the 
statement regarding unemployment in the King’s address 
was profoundly unsatisfactory to Labor. The former 
Parliamentary labor leader, John Robert Clynes intended 
to move an amendment to the address expressing the 
regret that the Government had no proposal for adequate 
treatment of the unemployment problem, nor any indi- 
cation of a change of policy to enable European custom- 
ers to buy British goods again and so restore international 
trade and stabilize international exchange. A number of 
other amendments to the address were being prepared by 
the Labor and Liberal groups, dealing with unemploy- 
ment, housing, the Safeguarding of Industries act and 
foreign affairs, including Mesopotamia, so that the ses- 
sion may be longer perhaps than at first intended. 

Lord Birkenhead in the House of Lords, referred to 
the extreme gravity of the unemployment question, for 
which no statesman had yet devised a remedy. With 
regard to the Irish question, Mr. Andrew Bonar Law, 
in the Commons, believed the Provisional Government 
was doing its best, and he was sure that Great Britain 
would do nothing to give it any excuse for going back on 
the treaty. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald pledged the assist- 
ance of Labor in passing the Irish bill ratifying the treaty 
and legalizing the Free State. Mr. Lloyd George took 
no part in the debate. Some time previously he was unani- 
mously elected leader of the National Liberals. It was 
evident that the Labor party intended to push their poli- 
cies with vigor. But in spite of the skilful tactics of their 
leaders, the first division in the newly elected House was 
carried by the Government by a majority of 103 against 
the Laborite opposition. It was on a motion that the 
House should spend the time of the session on purely 
government business. 
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Germany.—The Reichstag, at its closing session, 
November 25, gave overwhelming approval to the pro- 
gram of the new Chancellor, Dr. William Cunc, who on 
the preceding day had made his debut 
in a business like manner, as if address- 
ing a meeting of stockholders. There 
was one little mishap, and that was the opposition aroused 
by the selection of Dr. Mueller as Minister of Agriculture 
and Food-Controller. He was accused by the Socialists 
of having taken an active part in the Rhineland separatist 
movement in 1919. To avoid embarrassing the new Min- 
istry, Dr. Mueller resigned, after holding his portfolio for 
only thirty-six hours, thus winning the record for what 
was probably the briefest ministerial period in German his- 
tory. Chancellor Cuno deciared that Dr. Mueller’s attitude 
in the Rhineland dispute had warranted no distrust of 
his patriotism, yet to enable the Cabinet to function ir a 
practical way Dr. Mueller’s resignation was transmitted to 
President Ebert and accepted by him. For the rest the 
new Chancellor was upheld by the middle parties, the 
Nationalists and the United Socialists. In his introductory 
speech, read from a manuscript in a matter-of-fact tone, 
Dr. Cuno endorsed the Wirth policy. “ First bread, then 
reparations,” he said, “which is the policy of both the 
old and new Governments without a break.” In explana- 
tion he then added: 


Domestic and 


Foreign Policy 


This policy is the policy of the nation’s self preservation, of the 
strengthening of Germany's economic life, to be followed by the 
best possible performance of treaty obligations from the surplus 
after urgent German requirements are covered. No creditor for 
whom reparation is an economic question and not an instrument of 
violence for attaining political ends can oppose this policy. These 
are the solutions of our problems, and will all the sooner be 
achieved if the question is regarded more from an economic and 
practical viewpoint. I hope and believe that a belief in the neces- 
sity for such a dispassionate, sober statement of the problem will 
gain ground in the countries of our former enemies, too. Particu- 
larly do I believe that in the United States, without whose aid a 
solution to me appears unthinkable, the tackling of this task from 
a world economic standpoint will find an appreciative under- 
standing. 

Outlining further the Government’s policy, Dr. Cuno 
declared that it would adhere fully to the memorandum 
sent by the late Cabinet to the Reparation Commission. 
Germany, he declared, must have a complete moratorium 
on reparations for three or four years, in cash and in 
kind, excepting deliveries to the devastated areas, and must 
obtain a loan oof 500,000,000 gold marks to stabilize her 
finance. He laid emphasis on the statement that the Gov- 
ernment would consider it its sacred duty to do everything 
possible for the discharge of Germany’s obligations, espe- 
cially regarding the devastated areas. The work to be 
‘ undertaken forthwith was the stabilization of the mark. 
For this purpose, he said, the Reichsbank was ready to 
appropriate half its gold reserve. But if this gold were 
wasted in an unsuccessful effort it would mean the total 
annihilation of German currency. The other prerequisites 
named in the German note were, therefore, indispensable 
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for rectifying the German financial situation. In view 0: 
the amounts already paid, in gold and in deliveries 0: 
goods, he believed that Germany was accused undeserved), 
of evading her reparations payments. The importation o: 
luxuries would henceforth be restricted ruthlessly. He 
agreed with Premier Poincaré regarding the foreign loan 
and the stabilization of the mark, but declared that the 
necessary confidence could not be secured as long as the 
“ policy of threat and ultimatums ” was going to be fo’- 
lowed by the Allies. 

We will pursue an honest, straightforward German policy, hav- 
ing no relation with catchwords about Eastern or Western policy, 
which create an impression that we are desirous of playing off the 
East against the West or vice versa. We do not ignore the possi- 
bility of tendencies beyond our frontiers aiming at further en- 
croachments, and we look with anxiety on our heavily tried 
brethren in the occupied Rhine area, who are supporting with won- 
derful patience the burden of occupation, which is, in its character, 
frequently opposed to the civilized institutes of the moral world. 
This Government will never surrender the occupied German 
territory. 

In the meantime increased productiveness in all 
branches of industry was to be brought about through 
further understanding and good will between employers 
and employed, while usury and profiteering were to be 
vigorously fought by the Government. The regulation 
of the working day on a normal basis of eight hours was 
to be assured the workingman, “ with certain exceptions, 
to be made legally permissible.” The Chancellor assailed the 
Versailles Treaty as alone responsible for the deterioration 
of German production, the impoverishment of her com- 
mercial and economic life, and the destruction of German 
exchange. These conditions, he said, will be still more 
aggravated unless the Allies realize the justice of Ger- 
many’s demands for relief. Chancellor Cuno also prom- 
ised to reopen the question of war guilt in order to obtain 
a more just verdict on Germany’s part therein, as a basis 
for revision of the Versailles Treaty and improved inter- 
national understanding. The Wirth foreign policy was 
in every way to be strictly adhered to. The members of 
the Right especially applauded Cuno’s statement that the 
new Government will stand by Rathenau’s declaration 
that “Germany never will permit the Rhineland, the 
Palatinate and the Saar basin to remain under foreign 
control.” In conclusion the Chancellor promised a more 
stringent taxation policy and wider help for the needy 
masses, adding: ‘“‘ We want the world to understand the 
genuineness of our good will. Europe can recover only 
when all countries agree to live and cooperate as peaceful 
neighbors. I personally take keen joy in the opportunity 
to help restore these relations of peace and mutual 
confidence.” 

One of the country’s primary needs, Dr. Stresemann, 
the leader of the German People’s party declared, is that 
of better economic relations with the United States. He 
pointed out in this connection that America’s own pros- 
perity will depend upon a Europe capable of buying and 
selling. 
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Italy.—There is good reason to believe that Mussolini’s 
accession to power has sobered many of his former views 
with regard to religion, and especially the Catholic Faith 
which is professed by the vast major- 
ity of his countrymen. The former 
editor of the Socialist Avanti, now 
the Fascista Premier of Italy, has of late manifested a 
friendly, even a cordial attitude in his speeches toward 
the Vatican. This fact caused rumors to circulate that 
he would propose to Victor Emmanuel that the monarch 
appoint two Cardinals as Senators of the Kingdom. The 
names even of one of the Cardinals is mentioned, that of 
Cardinal Maffi, the scholarly and learned Archbishop of 
Pisa. This is but a rumor, but it serves at least to show 
that the mind of the Premier-Dictator is supposed by 
many to be working toward a program of reconciliation 
on the part of the State with the Vatican, and that he 
feels the impolitic and unjust course taken by the Italian 
Government toward the Papacy. On several occasions 
he paid tribute to the power of the Vatican as the rep- 
resentative of authority, and as a mighty factor in the 
restoration of world peace. 

According, however to canon law, ecclesiastics may not 
accept Government appointments without the authoriza- 
tion of their ecclesiastical superiors. In the case of the 
Cardinals, this would be the Pope himself. Since the 
loss of the Pope’s temporal power no ecclesiastic has been 
appointed a Senator of the kingdom, and since the estab- 
lishment of parliamentary government in Italy, only seven 
Cardinals have held seats in the Senate. The last ap- 
pointment of a Cardinal to the upper Chamber was made 
in 1866. Since the Pope was robbed of his temporal 
power, no Cardinal ever entered the Senate. When 
asked, November 21, far a statement concerning the new 
Italian Government and the Vatican, Mussolini answered : 
“T am religious. I think that religion is the greatest 
moral force in the life of the people, and I am hostile 
to anything that savors of the atheistic or anti-clerical. 
Catholicism is a wonderful world-power, and on that ac- 
count the relations between the Fascista Government and 
the Vatican will be very cordial.” If Mussolini lives up 
to this program, Italy will be the gainer. 


Mussolini and 
the Vatican 


Near East Conference.—The early days of the 


Lausanne conference were slow in bringing out any very 


tangible results. But at last Lord Curzon for England, 
Camille Barrére for France, the Mar- 

aa eee quis Garroni for Italy, and Ismet 
Thrace Pasha for the Turks, have accom- 
plished something. Yet, although they strongly sup- 
ported his efforts, it was after all the diplomatic skill of 
the Greek Venezelos that achieved a first victory and 
brought the Balkan nations together. This forced Turkish 
compliance with the reasonabie demands of the confer- 
ence. Against the united efforts of Greece, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia, the Turks have apparently had 
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to give up their demand for a plebiscite in Western 
Thrace and to accept the demilitarization of the frontier 
zone. Such a result could not be accomplished if Bul- 
garia could not be brought to act in concert with the other 
Balkan nations. She was at last persuaded to join that 
combination by the renewed promise of the economic out- 
let to the Aegean which was held before her at the Treaty 
of Neuilly, but which was never fulfilled. 

The Greeks are now in a more conciliatory mood. They 
realize they cannot in the present crisis lose any more 
friends or create more enemies for themselves. According 
to the latest report from the conference, the Bulgarians 
are to get access by rail to Dedeagatch and to have at least 
some sort of control of that port. The port is only of the 
second or third class, but is probably preferable to the 
partial and unsatisfactory access to Kavala. Bulgaria may 
be said to have slipped into the conference; at one time 
even it did not seem likely that she would gain admittance 
at all. Russia attends at Lausanne, although at first it was 
only a subsidiary or supplementary conference to which 
her delegates were to be admitted. This subsidiary con- 
ference was to settle the question of the Straits after the 
main question of the peace treaty was out of the way. 
But at last the two conferences are to be combined. Al- 
though the presence of Russia is distasteful to some of 
the delegates, it is almost impossible to think of the final 
settlement of the Straits or indeed of the Turkish question 
as a whole, without consulting her. 


On November 25 the United States expressed its 
opinion to the conference through Mr. Richard Washburn 
Childs, Ambassador to Italy. This was in brief a demand 
for the “open door” and a ban on 
Near East secret treaties. In reference 
to the first point the Ambassador read 
this passage from the aide-memoire sent to the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, France and Italy by 
Secretary Hughes on October 30: 


America in the 


Conference 


It is not felt that arrangements previously made with respect 
to Turkish territory which provide for the establishment of zones 
of special commercial and economic influence—such, for example, 
as the tripartite agreement of 1920—are consonant with the prin- 
ciple of the equality of economic opportunity. It is assumed that 
the allied powers will not now desire, and do not now intend, to 
carry into effect previous arrangements of this nature. 

The United Stafes has no desire to take any action which might 
embarrass the allied powers in the proper effort to secure peace. 
It desires nothing which need conflict with the interests of other 
countries, if the principle of commercial opportunity for all nations 
is recognized at the outset. 

The United States has no intention of seeking for itself or its 
nationals a position of special privilege, but it desires to protect 
its rights and to assure an open door. 


Of secret treaties, Mr. Childs spoke as follows: 


This conference may be glad to know that the overwhelming 
sentiment of the people of the United States is in favor of this 
policy [against secret treaties and for the open door], not only asa 
national policy, but as one which, were it to be adopted by every 
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nation on earth, would be—in contrast, perhaps, to the search for 
territorial or other special privileges on foreign soils—a powerful 
element in the establishment of any stable peace, the foundation 
for greater equity in the relations of nation with nation, and the 
basis for a more progressive economic development of territories. 


The press reports that the speech of our Ambassador 
was welcomed by neutrals but not by those “out for the 
spoils of war.” 


Poland.—The great ecclesiastical event in Poland was 
the recent third annual meeting of the Polish Hierarchy. 
Owing to the previous dismemberment of the country 
such national conventions had been im- 
possible before, but promise now to 
become the most important factor in 
the Catholic reconstruction of the new Poland. Not only 
is uniformity to be insisted upon throughout the various 
dioceses which had been under the rule of different 
national Governments, but Catholic organization is to be 
promoted and particular attention will be given to Cath- 
olic social action. Most significant of the alert sense of 
social responsibility on the part of the Bishops is their 
unanimous decision favoring the establishment of asso- 
ciations of Catholic young people and of Catholic labor 
unions. Another subject of supreme importance which 
engaged the attention of the Bishops is thus described in 
the N. C. W. C. News Service: 

A question to which attention is being devoted by the Bishops 
at their annual meetings is the support of the clergy. The Gov- 
ernments which formerly divided Poland, especially the Russian 
Government, confiscated property belonging to the Church, and 
administered all Church property on the pretext of relieving the 
clergy of this responsibility. In return the Government paid the 
clergy a very meager stipend. 

The present Polish Diet has voted that the adjustment of the 
question of Church property must be made in concert with the 
ecclesiastical authorities. The intention of the Government is to 
take possession of this property, divide it among the peasants, and 
compensate the clergy by providing for its support. Such a 
project obviously presented great difficulties, and the negotiations 
are proceeding very slowly. A mixed Commission has been 
formed, composed of an Ecclesiastical or Papal Commission, ap- 
pointed by the Holy Father, and including five Archbishops 
several Bishops and some superiors of Religious Orders, and a 
Government Commission made up of representatives appointed 
by the Government. This joint Commission will endeavor to 
overcome all the difficulties now preventing a settlement of the 


Polish Hierarchy 


Meets, Elections 


question. 

Equally important were the deliberations turning upon 
the education of the clergy. Different requirements had 
previously existed in German, Austrian and Russian 
Poland. Now that freedom from foreign rule has been 
obtained uniformity is also to be introduced into the 
standards of the various seminaries. Two new schools of 
Catholic theology have been opened since the establish- 
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ment of the new Republic, the University of Warsaw and 
the Catholic University at Lublin. 

Economically, the most important event in Poland is said 
to have been the recent Diet election. This is true izasfar 
as the unsatisfactory financial situation can be remedied 
only by new legislation. The election for members of the 
Lower House of the Diet took place November 5 and for 
the Senate on November 12. These were the first elec- 
tions under the new Constitution. The legislative body 
hitherto existing had been of a provisional nature. Owing 
to the intimate dependence of Polish economic life upon 
Government finance and the dependence of the latter on 
legislation, these elections are of profound economic im- 
portance. But no one can say how the combination of the 
numerous parties represented in the Lower House of the 
Diet will work out in enacting laws. . The balance of power 
is held by relatively large groups representing the various 
national minorities: Ruthenians, White Russians, Jews 
and Germans. These groups have gained about one-fifth 
of the total number of seats. 


Spain.—La Lectura Dominical of Madrid gives an in- 
teresting account of an unusual scene which took place 
in the University of Salamanca and in Alba de Tormes 
on the occasion of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the canonization of St. 
Teresa. On that occasion, in the pres- 
ence of their Majesties, King Alfonso and Queen Victoria, 
the Great Mystic of the Carmelite Order was declared 
Doctor in Theology, honoris causa by the authorities of 
the university. The Bishop of the diocese, Dr. D. Julian 
de Diego y Alcolea, pronounced an eloquent discourse 
in which he sang the praises of the Spaniard and the Saint, 
while the Rector of the University recited her titles to the 
honor the university was to confer. They were followed 
by the Archbishop of Valladolid and the President of the 
Council of Ministers, Senor Sanchez Guerra. Finally, 
the King himself spoke of the glories of Salamanca and 
of the illustrious men to whom it had imparted the prin- 
ciples of true culture. It was a discourse vibrant with 
the ideals of patriotism and an appeal to renew on the 
occasion of the festivities in honor of the Saint of Avila 
the splendors of the old university. The ceremony in 
which the insignia of the Doctorate were conferred on the 
Saint took place in the basilica which is being built in her 
honor at Alba de Tormes. Queen Victoria brought the 
ceremony to a happy conclusion by placing upon the head 
of the statue of the Saint the Doctor’s cap, while the 
King placed within her hands a gold pen. Cap and pen, 
together with the other costly presents, gifts of the Span- 
ish aristocracy, are considered remarkable works of art. 
Together with the title conferred by the university, they 
testify to the love and veneration in which St. Teresa is 
held by her countrymen. 


A Doctor’s Cap 
for St. Teresa 
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The New Poland 





CHARLES PHILLIPS 


HE recent congressional elections in Poland, the 

first elections of the kind to be held in that new 

Republic, and the other election, held on Novem- 
ber 28, for the first Polish president, mark the 
most definite steps yet taken by Poland as a modern 
democracy and serve outside observers as a sort of focus 
in which to measure just what Poland stands for in the 
scheme of the new Europe. By holding these elections 
the Poles at last put into effect their long cherished 
and much debated ideas of self-government, ideas which 
are a real factor in European politics, but which have 
been denied realization for over one hundred years. . The 
Poles have clung to these ideas, however, with great 
tenacity throughout the period of their subjection, parti- 
tion and eventual restoration, and are now enjoying their 
first chance to demonstrate what political independence 
means to them. 

The simplest way to arrive at what the Polish idea of 
democratic government is, is to study their new Constitu- 
tion. But for a proper understanding of the Polish 
Constitution one or two historical facts need to be first 
considered. The relation of these facts to American 
history is likewise a point of special interest to 
Americans. 

The fact which most appealingly strikes the American 
observer when he looks into Polish story is that the 
Poles have long been pioneers of democracy in the old 
world. Even in the days of their kingdom they elected 
their kings, rejecting the idea of Divine right. It was in 
fact the too ardent and too idealistic Polish theory of equal 
rights which brought about the country’s ruin 150 years 
ago. In the first place, the Poles destroyed the foundation 
of their own liberty by sticking too stubbornly to their 
famous liberum veto, according to which no law could be 
passed unless it were passed unanimously. The evils of 
such a system can readily be seen; any man, honestly or 
otherwise, could disrupt national legislation by refusing to 
vote or by voting contra, or by being prevented from vot- 
ing. Nothing in Polish history more sharply defines the 
inherent idealism of the Pole, worked out far beyond prac- 
tical limits, than the aforesaid veto. It was a theory 
formulated for a perfect world, not for a community of 
fallible human beings. 

In time, the Poles, developing along the lines of prac- 
tical democracy, recognized the danger of the liberum 
veto and repudiated it. In 1791, encouraged and inspired 
by the rise of the new American republic, in which their 
own Kosciuszko was such a figure, they set up a Constitu- 
tion which was the first document of its kind in Europe 
to open with the preamble “all power in the State eman- 
ates from the people.” This Constitution, however, in 





the drafting of which the chief hand was that of a priest, 
Father Kollontaj, instead of establishing them finally in 
liberty and independence, sounded the tocsin of their free- 
dom. The moment it was promulgated the powers neigh- 
boring Poland, Russia and Prussia, pounced on ‘he Re- 
public and cut it to pieces. Those powers could not 
tolerate, in the heart of Europe, the rise of another young 
America—and above all of a Catholic America. Poland 
was partitioned and it remained partitioned until the 
armistice in 1918. 

This in brief is the background against which the Polish 
Constitution of today must be studied. It was ratified 
March 17, 1921, the ratification being followed by an his- 
toric scene in the Warsaw Cathedral, with the entire Diet 
attending a Mass of thanksgiving, and on November 28, 
with the election of the president, it went into full effect. 
It was drawn up by the Constitutional Assembly or Diet 
elected in January, 1919, an Assembly which has carried 
on the temporary administration of the country during the 
past three years. As in the drafting of the first Polish 
Constitution, so in the one of today, a Catholic priest, 
Father Kasimir Lutoslawski, has had the deciding hand. 

The Polish Constitution opens with a prayer of grati- 
tude for the nation’s liberation from bondage; and then 
in strikingly plain and simple language, without any 
attempts at rhetoric, it launches at once mto the problems 
of the time, pledging the nation to “ equality to all and 
special protection to labor,” further designating labor as 
“the chief basis of the Republic’s wealth.” 

Three distinct departments are set up—legislative, exe- 
cutive and judicial—the National Assembly, the Presi- 
dent (with his Cabinet), and the Supreme Court. The 
National Assembly consists of two Houses, Senate and 
Sejm, and serves for five years, in joint session electing 
the president. The presidential term is for seven years. 
The Sejm is modeled on the plan of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, which is said to mirror public opinion more 
swiftly than any other legislative body in Europe. The 
presidential office is likewise somewhat after the French 
order and more limited in power than ours. The President 
appoints the judiciary and is Commander-in-Chief of the 
national forces. But in time of war he cannot take active 
command, but must appoint one in his stead with the 
approval of the Cabinet. A further precaution taken 
by the Poles against any danger of military dictatorship 
prohibits all soldiers from voting during the time of 
service. 

There is absolute equal suffrage. A woman may be 
elected to the presidency; seven women have already 
served in the Constitutional Assembly and no doubt more 
women will enter the new Congress. There is no vice- 
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president. In his place is a speaker or marshal of the 
Sejm, chosen by the Sejm, who presides during a vacancy 
of the presidential office, while the National Assembly 
(Sejm and Senate together) choose a new chief executive. 
The Sejm consists of one deputy for every 50,000 of the 
population, making a total of about 500, and the Senate 
equals in number one-fourth the legal number of deputies. 
The age requirement for the Sejm is twenty-five years, 
for the Senate and presidency forty years. 

The setting up of the two-house congress in Poland 
was one of the most hotly debated questions settled by 
the Constitutional Assembly. The radical elements fought 
vigorously against the whole movement for a second 
Chamber or revisory body, while the Catholic parties, of 
course, being more democratic, were for it. The name 
of America was much invoked by the two-house protagon- 
ists during this discussion, the veterans of the rebellion of 
’63, Poland’s “G. A. R.,” taking an active part in what 
was called at the time “ the American side.” 

Absolute religious freedom is guaranteed by the Polish 
Constitution, but the Catholic Church is formally recog- 
nized as that of the majority. After long discussion 
a clause restricting the presidential office to a Catholic 
was modified so as to read “to a Polish-born citizen ”; 
but this clause still is adversely commented on, on account 
of the nominal opening it gives to the possibility of a Jew- 
ish president. A compulsory education law is provided 
for in the Constitution, as well as protective child labor 
laws. As there are no separate schools in Poland except 
the Jewish schools—the public schools being entirely Cath- 
olic—the Rabbinical parties are the only opponents of this 
clause; but the Government is making liberal concessions 
to them on condition that the native language be taught. 

The Polish Constitution can be amended only every 
twenty-five years, so that a fair time-allowance is made 
for experimentation with it and for the country’s gradual 
adjustment to the new conditions of its independence. A 
striking feature, in fact, of much of the Polish legisla- 
tion of the past four years is the conservative spirit in 
which it has been advanced. The compulsory education 
law, for example, instead of being applied in toto at once 
—as might be well expected from a new nation tasting 
the first sweets of liberty after a century and more of 
deprivation—is so constructed as to go only gradually into 
operation, not coming into full effect until 1928, when 
every child aged from seven to fourteen must be enrolled 
in a public school. 

After three years spent in Poland, I have brought home 
one definite impression, above all others, of the Polish 
people—that they are the most Catholic and the most 
democratic people on the European continent. A careful 
reading of their new Constitution, I think, confirms this 
impression. It is a document in the study of which 


Americans should find interest as well as profit. Certainly 
it is the most striking chapter which men of our day have 


written in the history of democratic government. 
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Who Are the Fascisti? 


Tuomas O’HaGan 

E think of Italy, even today, in terms of the Roman 
Empire, if we do not think of it in terms of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Sometimes it is diffi- 
cult, it is true, to establish the kinship of the practical 
Roman, the law-giving Roman, the colony-planting 
Roman of the days of the Caesars with the Italian of the 
Renaissance, with the Italian of the “tumultuous splendid 
yesterdays” of the city-States of Venice and Florence, 
ruled by despots and rocked by strife, yet producing an art 
and a literature never surpassed, perhaps, in any other 
age or country. But when we step down from the height 
of the Italian Renaissance of the Medici, the Italian 
Renaissance of a Raphael, a Michelangelo and a Da Vinci, 
the problem of tracing this kinship, this lineage with the 

Italian of today becomes still more difficult. 
What has remained, however, 2s a constant factor, in 
a people whose ancestors planted the Roman eagle on the 
shores of three continents is the element of strife and 
civil tumult which marked the Roman of the days of the 
ancient Empire and the Florentine of the days of the 
Republic, as it marks the Italian of the present-day 
regime. It should be noted here, however, that much of 
the civil strife that has troubled Italy, through the cen- 
turies, has been an importation. As a writer points out, 
it has been the recurrent tragedy of Italy’s history that 
there have always been exterior forces interested in her 
disruption. Let us but put the finger of memory upon the 
page of history, and instantly an army of facts march to 
our support. Now France, now Germany, now Spain 
send their mercenaries into Italy, sometimes at the invita- 
tion of some Italian prince or despot, it is true. Is it not 
a fact that the poet Dante whom the Italians wrongly 
hail today as the great patriot and prophet of a united 
Italy, summoned Henry of Luxembourg as the anointed 
of God? And did not Savonarola hail Charles VIII as 
the redeemer of Italy? And coming to our own days, we 
find that in the Great War the disaster of Caporetto, 
which occurred in the spring of 1918, was due to an inten- 
sive German propaganda which had its headquarters in 
Switzerland, the purpose of which was to inspire and 
subsidize a revolution that would take Italy out of the 
war. It is true that this propaganda was aided by re- 
sponsible Italians. But the sublime and hallowed spectacle 
of the Piave followed the disaster of Caporetto. This 
rally at the Piave was practically the seedling from which 
sprang and took form the Fascisti movement, the character 
and purpose of which we aim to discuss in this paper. 
The true origin, then, of this movement known as the 
Fascio or Fascino can be traced in its beginnings to 
loyalty to Italy. In the army on the Piave it counteracted 
disloyalty and dishonor; in the streets of Florence and 
other Italian cities it counteracted Communism and 
Bolshevism. It seized the tiger of disorder and anarchy 
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by the throat and not only clipped its claws, but removed 
its menace from the highways of the nation. 

In forming this organization which exerts an influence 
today in Italy out of all proportion to its numbers, its 
promoters went back to ancient Rome for a title or name ; 
for the designation Fascio is derived from the Latin fasces, 
which, when carried by the lictor, in Roman days, sym- 
bolized authority and the execution of authority. When 
we say that Fascio had its origin in the great victory won 
on the Piave, we do not desire the reader to understand by 
this that thence the Fascio took their corporate form, but 
rather that it was the spirit that prevailed on the Piave that 
led to the Fascio as an organization. 

Following the armistice, Lenin sent his emissaries into 
Italy. The left wing of the Socialist party, and the 
Socialists who have been till recently the strongest party in 
Italy, espoused Communism; and this, too, in face of the 
report of the Italian Socialist delegation sent to Russia 
in the spring of 1920, whose indictment of Bolshevist rule 
was neither palliative nor equivocal. 

As to the character and aims of the Fascisti groups 
throughout Italy, these may vary somewhat regionally ; 
but, while loosely held together, they are all united in one 
aim, the crushing out of Communism and Bolshevism. 
And in this the Fascisti have succeeded. So that what- 
ever may be the future aims or work of this organiza- 
tion, they have, at least, rendered Italy patriotic service 
during the past two critical years. 

The Fascisti groups at first consisted largely of young 
men of the upper middle classes, with a few of the 
nobility. The chief groups were composed of students, 
ex-officers and demobilized Arditi. But the complexion 
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of the members has considerably changed during the past 
year. Now, there will be found amongst them a consider- 
able number of workers and of the sons of peasants 
and small shopkeepers. Indeed, in some cases, groups of 
Socialists have joined them and here in Florence a band 
of railway workers have gone over to them. It may be 
that in the transition state, in which Italy now finds itself, 
these Fascisti will prove to be something more than a 
political or social phenomenon. Italy today is threatened 
with an industrial and agrarian upheaval. It is true that 
Italy has passed through what might be termed the revolu- 
tion of September, 1920; but its embers are still 
smoldering. 

One thing is quite certain: that a Soviet government 
such as exists in Russia can never be established in Italy. 
As George Herron says in his work, “The Revival of 
Italy,” Lenin would not last twenty-four hours in Italy. 
If we mistake not, the Fascisti have a great part to play 
in the Italy of today. They are young men of courage 
and, with few exceptions, motived by a genuine patriotism. 
If they will but look before and after and choose the 
wise course! But they must not meet violence with 
violence. If they would serve Italy sanely they must, as 
Herron says, stand as strongly for social conciliation, for 
an inclusive civil freedom as they have stood against the 
terrorization of the nation by a single class. 

Upon the Fascisti, too, rests a great responsibility. 
They have put down anarchy and won a great victory, but 
their greater victory is yet to be won. They must not be 
a party themselves to the terrorization of even the 
Socialists. Flushed with success they must keep their 
heads, otherwise Italy may be lost. 


Religion and Bolshevism 


Joun PacE 


/ \HE religious world long has suspected that one of 
the things the Bolsheviki hope to accomplish in the 
experiment they are conducting in Russia is to put 

an end to the worship of God. The suspicion has taken 

birth from close observation of Bolshevist doctrine as 
applied to the Church in Soviet territory, and slowly is 
crystallizing into belief as the mass of affirmative evidence 
accumulates. The latest and most convincing evidence to 
find its way into the United States consists of official 
documents from high authorities of the Catholic Church 
to the Polish Government, which have just been received 
in Washington through persons connected with the Polish 

Legation. 

These documents state that while all churches are robbed 
systematically and otherwise persecuted by the Bolsheviki, 
neither Roman Catholics, Orthodox Russians, Jews nor 





Protestants being exempt, the full fury and hatred of the 
Soviet authorities seems to be directed with unholy ardor 
toward the Catholic Church. They tell of properties 
seized, priests thrown into prison or sentenced to death, 
precious objeets confiscated, and of the relics of the Saints, 
venerated by worshipers for centuries, profaned by the 
unclean hands of irreligious scoffers. 

Before the revolution millions of the inhabitants of the 
Czar’s dominions worshiped in the cathedrals of the 
Catholic Church. All Poland and much of western and 
southern Russia acknowledged allegiance to that Faith, 
and even in remote Siberia there were earnest Catholic 
communities. A determined effort is being made, these 
documents declare, to stamp out the Catholic Faith in all 
those vast regions. 

While there can be no serious doubt regarding the real 
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attitude of the Bolsheviki toward religion, there has been 
some effort made on their part to conceal that attitude 
from the outside world. In treaties and agreements they 
have guaranteed to all religions liberty of conscience 
and freedom to worship within Soviet territory. 

For example, by Article 7 of the Treaty of Riga, con- 
cluded between the Soviet Government and Poland, March 
18, 1921, such rights are guaranteed to all members of the 
Catholic Faith, and the Soviet authorities are solemnly 
obligated not to interfere with the normal activities of the 
Catholic Church in Russia. In “The Collection of Decrees 
and Circulars of the Ukranian Commissary of the People 
for Justice Upon the Separation of the Church and 
State,” which was published this year, the deceptive terms 
“liberty of conscience” and “freedom to worship” every- 
where are mingled with perfidious instruction for the 
guidance of local Soviet officials, which are intended not 
only to destroy the devoutly religious spirit of the Russian 
peasants, but to drive out the Clergy and put an end to 
the worship of God. Article 1 of this “Collection” says: 
“The Church is separated from the State,” and then 
follows a set of regulations for putting the decree into 
effect. 


All cults without regard to the language in which their religious 
ceremonies may be conducted [declares Article 7 of the Collection] 
are to be treated as counter-revolutionary, and in no case have they 
the right to the protection of any branch whatsoever of the 


political authority. 


“No religious association may possess property, either 
furnished or unfurnished,” says Article 13, and the next 
article asserts: “All the properties of the ecclesiastic and 
religious organizations shall pass into the hands of the 
people, of the workers.” 

Still another article asserts that buildings and objects 
serving exclusively for religious ceremonies by special 
dispensation of the local authorities may be left pro- 
visionally for the use of the ecclesiastical associations. 
Immediately afterward, however, comes the following re- 
striction: “In cases where the local Council of Workers 
does not possess properties sufficient for the needs of the 
population, the ecclesiastical buildings already turned over 
for religious ceremonies may be taken back.” 

Thus the Soviet Government, in giving to the Councils 
of Workers and Peasants the right to deliver church 
properties to or withhold them from worshipers, renders 
it almost impossible for churches to function, by putting 
their fate in the hands of an enemy institution. It gives 
to the Councils the legal means of closing churches at 
will, and furnishes them with a rare opportunity for 
antagonism and abuse. Article 32 of the same edict 
enumerates the objects subject to confiscation, among 
them being “houses, grounds, gardens, candle factories, 
and in general anything which might bring in any revenue 
whatsoever.” 

Still another decree deprives church organizations of all 
their juridical functions and places control of their activi- 
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ties entirely under the jurisdiction of the local Councils. 
This decree stipulates that when church buildings are 
turned over by local Soviet Councils for purposes of 
worship they must be delivered to citizens as such, and not 
to church organizations, which are not recognized as “legal 
persons.” Those to whom church buildings are thus de- 
livered must, in each instance, sign the following: 
“We agree to permit delegates of the Council of Peasants 
and Workers to enter the church even during the services, 
in order that they may verify the inventories, or effect 
searches and arrests’ 

Thus under this Collection of Decrees there is no free- 
dom of worship; from the church body are taken the right 
to own property, all financial means, all legal standing and 
the protection of the law. In addition the parish is for- 
bidden to deliver certificates of birth, death or marriage. 

Further evidence in support of charges that the Soviet 
Government is following a policy which has for its ulti- 
mate object the stamping out of all religions in Russia 
is found in the various prescriptions which the Collec- 
tion contains against giving religious instruction to the 
young. Not only in public, but even in private schools 
religious instruction is forbidden. Edict 486, issued by 
the Commissary of Justice, prohibits preaching religion 
to youths under eighteen years old either from the pulpit 
or elsewhere. For persons over that age this edict re- 
quires that special authorization must be secured from the 
local Jspolkom in every instance. A circular issued by 
the Goubsoowoz (Department of Instruction) in Petro- 
grad, reads: 

We order you to inform instructors in all schools and other 
educational institutions used as schools or asylums for children, 
that every person belonging to the teaching staff who may be 
suspected of religious propaganda among the children, of escorting 


children to church, or of the observation of ecclesiastical holidays, 
not only shall be discharged from their positions but arrested. 


This order stipulates that any teacher even suspected 
of encouraging a belief in religion among his pupils shall 
not only lose his position but suffer imprisonment. The 
conclusion is inescapable that the crime of teaching chil- 
dren to love and obey Him who said, “Suffer little children 
to come unto Me,” is so horrible in the sight of the 
Bolsheviki that it is not necessary for one to be proved 
guilty of it; suspicion is all that is required to bring 
prompt punishment upon the teacher. 

On the other hand another series of “Instructions” 
recommends the most active propaganda against religion 
among children from their earliest youth. To this end 
a special office has been established bearing the name, 
“Glaw. Polit. Prosweit.” In his Instruction 185 the Com- 
missary of Justice envisages the struggle against Christian 
creeds as one of the principal ends of the Soviet 
Government. 

The most shocking to the Catholic population of Russia 
and Poland of all the atrocities committed against the 
Church has been the systematic campaign of profanation 
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carried on by the Bolsheviki. With the avowed purpose 
of breaking down the religious habits of the people, local 
Soviet officials have vied with each other in desecrating 
the holy relics of the Church. Shrines containing the 
relics of Saints and other holy men have been broken open, 
the vestments torn from the bodies, and the naked corpses 
exposed to the vulgar gaze and dirty hands of scoffers. 
One of many such desecrations was that perpetrated upon 
the remains of Bl. Andrew Bobola, which had reposed in 
the famous church at Polock, in the Government of 
Witebsk for nearly 300 years. This malicious profana- 
tion of the relics of the Blessed Bobola (killed on Russian 
territory, 1654, by unbelievers while preaching the Gospel) 
has aroused the horror and indignation of Christians 
everywhere, whether Catholics or Protestants. ‘ 

The following official letter from the Bishop of Minsk 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs for Poland, dated 
July 10, 1922, reflects the feelings of the Catholic Clergy 
of Russia and Poland: 

Sad news has reached me of the ignominious profanation of the 
remains of the Blessed Andrew Bobola at Polock by the Bolsheviki, 
and of the announced intention of our Government to seek redress 
in, the matter. I think the safest and most imperative thing to be 
done is to bring the holy reliquary into Polish territory, and I beg 
that eventually it be given in my charge to be placed in Minsk, the 


principal seat of the activities of the Saint. (Signed) Z. Lozinski, 
Bishop of Minsk. 


Following is an official account of the desecration, as 
reported to the Polish Foreign Office: 


Tlie order to open the coffin of Bl. Andrew Bobola was given to 
the local authorities of Polock on June 23, 1922. The city learned 
of the sacrilegious project by means of two statements posted on 
the Jspolkom and the railway station. These notices were posted 
at ten o’clock in the morning. At the same hour the church was 
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surrounded by soldiers and it was prohibited that anyone should 
enter. The desecration took place at noon. From among the 
Catholics Dr. Christenzen was called, who took part in the pro- 
ceedings in the quality of an expert, but did not touch the relics. 
A few other Catholics went inside the church with the commission 
without being seen. After breaking the seals and cracking open 
the lock of the coffin the agents of the [spolkom tore away the alb. 
Then the coffin, still containing the relics, despoiled of their vest- 
ments, was placed on end and vigorously shaken. Despite this the 
relics remained intact. When the desecrators perceived it they 
were simply overwhelmed, one was heard to exclaim, “It is as- 
tonishing how the remains have been preserved.” On leaving the 
church the Soviet agents seemed almost abashed. The Catholic 
population gathered outside the church did not actively intervene 
in defense of the relics but they manifested their indignation in 
unmistakable terms. In this they were joined by Orthodox Rus- 
sians and Jews. The relics presented the following appearance: 
(description deleted). After the commission left the population 
was allowed to enter and look upon the relics. The attitude of the 
people was grave. 


Many of the revolting details of the desecration have 
been omitted purposely by the writer. Official Polish 
reports state that when the desecrators had finished their 
hideous task the relics were given the most tender care 
by the grief-striken populace, the coffin being banked with 
flowers and rare plants gathered by children and adults. 
The body of the Blessed was reclothed in rich vestments. 

It is abhorrence of such acts, born of the anti-religious 
policy of the Soviet Government, which has inspired the 
Christian nations to their almost unanimous refusal to 
recognize the present Government of Russia. Those high 
in the councils of our own Government have repeatedly 
stated that the United States can have no intercourse of 
any sort with Soviet Russia. That this praiseworthy policy 
will not be changed while Charles Evans Hughes remains 
at the head of our State Department, the writer is assured. 


European and American Prices 


EuGENE WEARE 


Special Correspondent for AMERICA. 


columns to the prices at which the products of cer- 

tain of the European countries might be secured. It 
was pointed out that, in comparison with retail prices in 
the United States, the prices charged in Europe appeared 
to be ridiculous. At the time the European investigation 
was made the writer was not so sure of his facts regard- 
ing prices in the United States. He had been absent from 
home for a long while and was out of touch with the 
American market. He knew, however, that huge quanti- 
ties of goods were being shipped to New York and reason- 
ably presumed that these found a ready and profitable 
market. It was not until after his return that he learned 


G ci: months back reference was made in these 


the real situation. An examination of the several kinds 
and grades of European goods, displayed for sale in any 
number of the better-class retail shops in New York shows 
that this business of the importation of European products 
is highly profitable and deserves a place up among 
Standard Oil, United Fruit and a few of the other “big 
winners.” Incidentally, it affords an interesting side- 
light on the manner in which our big daily newspapers do 
not let their readers have all the news that’s fit to print. 
It shows that if the truth is likely to reflect unfavorably 
upon the business of big advertisers, said truth, 


in the parlance of the editor’s office, is “ditched,” never 
to rise again. 
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Sociologists, living-wage statisticians, high cost of living 
experts, tariff propagandists, reparations’ theorists and 
plain, ordinary mortals who are constantly beset with the 
increasing costs of mere existence will do well to ponder 
the facts set out herewith. They ought to provide much 
food for solid thought. 

Ladies’ kid gloves, sixteen buttons, twenty-four inches 
long were sold in Germany at 79% cents per pair. The 
cost of their transportation, plus the duty, brought the cost 
of these gloves landed in New York to $1.20% per 
pair. Messrs. Rothchild & Co., of Chicago, sold a pair 
of these same gloves in June last for $6.95, showing a 
profit on one pair of gloves of $4.74. These were “im- 
ported gloves, reduced from $8.00.” 

A briar pipe sold in England for $4.32, with $2.25 added 
for the cost of transportation and the fifty per cent duty 
landed in New York cost $6.58. This pipe was sold by 
Alfred Dunhill, 514 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for 
$25.00, showing a profit on one pipe of $18.42. Six 
table-knives, sold in Germany at 16% cents, laid down in 
New York for 24 cents, were sold by Gimbel Brothers, 
New York City, for $1.80, a profit of $1.56. A glass 
lamp dome, valued in Czechoslovakia at less than 28 
cents, with duty and transportation paid, cost in New York 
46 cents. R. H. Macy & Co. sold it at retail for $1.74, a 
profit of $1.28. An electric iron, with cord and fittings- 
the kind your wife has been saving for two months to buy 
—bought in Germany for 59 cents, laid down in New 
York, transportation and duty paid, costs 77 cents. Cn 
May 26 last it was sold by Zuckerman Electric & Machine 
Co., 66 West Twenty-first Street, New York City, for 
$5.50. On June 10 the same quality and grade of electric 
iron was sold by this same firm for $6.50, a profit of $5.73 

on an investment of only 77 cents. Peter Kern & Sons, 
Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth Street, New York City, 
bought a German “Cuckoo” clock which cost them upon 
its delivery to New York $1.26. They sold it on June 
22 last for $22.00. On this transaction the percentage of 
retail price to landed cost is 1,636 per cent. Not bad, is it? 
Linen hemstitched towels, purchased in Ireland at $14.82 
a dozen, landed in New York cost $20.53. James 
McCutcheon, Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York, sold a dozen of these towels for $65.00. A 
jointed doll from Germany, duty and transportatoin costs 
paid, was valued in New York at $1.10. F. A. O. 
Schwartz, Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, sold this same doll on the last day of May for 
$4.50, showing a profit of 309 per cent. Amber beads 
from Germany which cost Gimbel Brothers 76 cents were 
sold at a profit of 1,544 per cent. Cabbage seed from 
Copenhagen was sold in New York by Messrs. Stumpp 
& Walter at a profit of 1,567 per cent. Saks & Co., of 
New York, sold Italian straw hats in May last at a profit 
of 270 per cent. John Wanamaker’s profit on the sale 
of English straw hats was only 170 per cent. 
Ladies’ embroidered waists, made in Austria, probably 
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by half-starved women, and sold there for 20 cents, were 
sold by one Ernest Horvath, 2595 Broadway, New York 
City, at a profit of 237 per cent. Messrs. Lord & Taylor, 
of New York City, bought some metal thread lace in 
France for 58 cents a yard and sold it at retail at a profit 
of 259 per cent. The same firm bought some German 
“burnt-out” lace for 22 cents a yard and sold it at a profit 
of 413 per cent. R. H. Macy & Co., of New York, 
bought a 100-piece China dinner set in France for $21.50 
and sold it in their New York store at a profit of 279 
per cent. B. Altman & Co., New York City, bought a 
pearl necklace in France for $12.25. Landed in the United 
States, this necklace cost, all charges and duty paid, $18.26. 
It was sold for $150.00, a profit of 757 per cent. A 
clinical thermometer costing in Germany about 15 cents 
was sold by J. A. Hetherington, Forty-second Street and 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City, for $1.50, a profit 
of 575 per cent. A German razor which cost Parker & 
Battersby, of New York, but 35 cents was sold by them 
at retail at a profit of 1,345 per cent. Cod liver oil from 
Norway was sold by Fraser & Co., of New York, at a 
profit of 1,774 per cent. Schoenig Co., 8 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, sold a magnifying glass on 
May 24, last, at a profit of 869 per cent. R. H. Macy & 
Co. sold aluminum teaspoons at a profit of 580 per cent. 
A seven-jewel Swiss watch, similar to one purchased by 
the writer in Italy for $1.00, landed in New York cost 
$1.32. Messrs. Walter & Co., 182 Broadway, New York, 
sold the watch for $9.45, making a profit of 616 per cent. 
German pocket-knives are sold at a profit of 843 per cent, 
German wooden clocks at a profit of 2,370 per cent, 
leather dog-muzzles at a profit of 1,664 per cent, buttons 
at a profit of 2,588 per cent, toys at a profit of 300 per 
cent, 500 per cent and 1,042 per cent, show laces at a profit 
of 590 per cent and musical instruments at a profit as high 
as 886 per cent. 

And so it goes. Now, the important thing about all 
this is not so much the fact that European goods may 
be purchased abroad at ridiculously low prices and sold 
to an unsuspecting, uninformed public in the United States 
at a fabulous profit. This may be interesting to those 
who have no knowledge of our system of retail mer- 
chandising, but the really important question involved 
goes further than this. It has to do with honesty and 
fair-dealing, with legislative enactments, with the high 
cost of living, the cost of high living and a few other 
things which need not be mentioned here. Further still, 
it involves the honesty and integrity of our great daily 
newspapers that repeatedly assert their efforts to publish 
all the news, all the time. Have you seen these figures 
or similar ones in your favorite newspaper? These news- 
paper gentlemen spend huge sums of money in acver- 
tising their respective facilities for the gathering of 
accurate news. “We have our special correspondents in 
all quarters of the globe whose sole business in life is to 
keep you informed of world events,” runs one line of 
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advertising spread over an entire page of a widely circu- 
lated daily paper. Here is another: 

At Washington, at the very heart of the nation, a staff of trained, 
expert journalists, keeps watch on the natior’s business and 
yours. It is your business to know what is going on at Washing- 
ton. Washington’s business is your business. You pay for it. 
You maintain it. And you ought to know how your money is 
being expended. The Blank’s staff of correspondents will keep 
you informed. 


At Washington there are more than a_ hundred 
“trained, expert journalists” representing as many differ- 
ent newspapers or news-gathering syndicates. These men 
haunt the Capitol at every turn. They are to be found 
at the Executive Mansion, in the galleries of both Houses 
of Congress, in the lobbies, and, on the slightest hint of 
a “story,” they may be found in any or all of the offices 
of the members of the Presdent’s Cabinet or of the heads 
of the hundred-and-one different departments which clog 
the machinery of our Government. Lach of these men is 
an “expert,” at least, so runs the advertisements. Lach 
is trained for this highly specialized business of gathering 
Washington news. It is a particular phase of American 
journalism which is not easily mastered. Some of the 
best paid men in the world of newspapers are located at 
Washington. They are, or they are said to be, the cream 
of the profession. 

In the face of this, is it not strikingly significant that 
these men missed this information which was given out 
officially by the Secretary of the Treasury? The informa- 
tion is public property. It was not necessary to go “gum- 
shoeing” for the “tip.” It was handed out on what might 
be called a “silver platter,” all set up in clear type and in 
finished copy. A few months ago many of the figures set 
forth here were read aloud on the floor of the Senate and 
later published in the Congressional Record. Later still, 
the Government Printing Office issued a pamphlet in the 
matter, which may be had from the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington for the non-profiteering price 
of ten cents per copy. And yet, the newspaper “experts” 
either missed the figures or placed so little value upon 
them as to forego sending the information to their papers. 
It may be, of course, that the “trained experts” were of 
the opinion that these figures were not “news” in the 
sense in which that word is understood by newspaper 
editors and publishers. It may be, too, that the mere fact 
that a great department store in New York City sells 
German-made buttons at a profit of 2,588 per cent,is un- 
important and of little concern to the readers of the metro- 
politan newspapers. It may be argued that buttons are 
a luxury to most New Yorkers when pins are to be had 
at a price which allows a profit of only 2,050 per cent. 

At any rate, the evidence in the matter is clear, and 
the moral of the story so evident that even he who runs 
may read. If you would suceed at profiteering on a large 
scale, get into the retail merchandising business in New 
York and buy plenty of advertising space in the papers. 
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Hungary: A Kingless Kingdom 
Hersert F. WRIGHT 

NE of the strange anomalies produced by the World 

War is the situation wherein a country possessing 
a royal Government, royal legations and royal courts of 
justice is without a king! Yet such is the case with 
Hungary, “dismembered Hungary,” as her patriots call 
her, because nearly sixty-eight per cent of her former 
area and fifty-nine per cent of her former population were 
divided among Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia and 
Austria by the treaties of peace, so that only a shadow of 
her former self remains to bear the traditional name. 

The political Government of this ancient State, for its 
history goes back more than a thousand years, is one 
which should have a peculiar atiraction for English-speak- 
ing people, for its constitutional development has fre- 
quently been compared with that of England in that its 
Constitution is not embodied in any single instrument, but 
is contained in numerous laws which may and have 
been altered from time to time by regular legislative 
processes. In Hungary, however, the Constitution has 
been embodied in written laws to a far greater extent than 
in England. 

To appreciate the present conditions in Hungary, it is 
necessary to recall a few outstanding facts in its earlier 
constitutional history. One of the most important con- 
stitutional documents of Hungary is the Bulla Aurea of 
Andreas II, which, like the English Afagna Charta of 
1215, which it strikingly resembles, contains important con- 
stitutional guarantees securing the nation’s right against 
the royal power. Dulla Aurca is now chiefly of historical 
interest, but is of considerable importance as one of the 
first steps in a long and continuous constitutional de- 
velopment. 

In 1526, after the Turkish army had inflicted a decisive 
defeat upon the disunited forces of Hungary at the 
battle of Mohacs, the Hapsburg, Ferdinand I of Austria, 
was chosen King of Hungary. The Hapsburgs constantly 
endeavored to reduce Hungary to the position of a 
province of the Empire and to abolish its independent na- 
tional institutions. However, by the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which was embodied in the three Hungarian laws of 
1722-23, the rights of Hungary were guaranteed. 

Notwithstanding the guarantee of Hungarian institu- 
tions, the efforts to weaken or destroy them continued, 
and it was only in 1848 that the revolutionary movement 
enabled the liberal members of the Diet to carry measures 
which rendered Hungary practically independent, united 
with Austria by a personal union. However, an attempt 
to secure complete independence resulted in the surrender 
of the Hungarians at Vilagos on August 13, 1849. 

After Vilagos, Hungary was governed for ten years 
as a subject province, and although the Diploma of 
October 20, 186, recognized the rights of the Hungarian 
Diet, the Patent of February 26, i861, established a cen- 
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tral legislature at Vienna. Hungary refused to join in 
such a legislature or to be content with any arrangement 
short of absolute control over her local affairs. In 1865 
negotiations were entered into upon the basis of Hungary’s 
right to an independent government, and the Agreement 
of 1867 guarantees the “laws, Constitution, legal inde- 
pendence, freedom and territorial integrity of Hungary 
and its subordinate countries.” The laws of 1848 again 
came into full force and the parliamentary institutions of 
the country were re-established upon a firm basis. 

Under the terms of the Agreement of 1867, Hungary 
was left to deal as it thought best with the races within 
its territory, a problem which came up for consideration 
in all of the treaties of peace after the close of the World 
War of 1914-18. Law 44 of 1868 on the equality of all 
nationalities before the law gave to every citizen the right 
to use his own language before the tribunals, in the 
assemblies of the municipalities, in the organizations of 
the different churches, etc., and permitted the founding 
and maintenance of schools using other languages than 
Hungarian. This law has been an important part of the 
Hungarian Constitution. 

With Croatia alone did Hungary find it necessary to 
make special terms. By a law of 1868, which has been 
several times amended, an arrangement was made between 
Hungary and Croatia similar in many respects to that 
between Austria and Hungary. 

This was the state of affairs in 1914. The World War 
naturally wrought several changes in the Constitution of 
Hungary. On November 13, 1918, King Charles re- 
nounced the exercise of his royal power without, however, 
renouncing the Crown itself. Three days later the Diet 
proclaimed its dissolution and the Table of Magnates de- 
clared its deliberations closed. At the same time Hungary 
was proclaimed a republic by an unorganized public 
meeting, and Count Michael Karolyi became provisional 
president. The extreme Socialists got the upper hand in 
the Government in a degree increasing from month to 
month, until on March 21, 1919, they declared Hungary a 
republic of Soviets and began to govern the country in 
accordance with the principles of the Russian Bolsheviki. 
This condition lasted about six months. Early in August 
the Soviet regime broke down, and from August 7, 1919, 
the old Constitution of Hungary was again in full force. 

As no Diet existed, the Government ordered the con- 
vocation of a National Assembly. However, the elections 
were not based upon the old franchise-law, but upon the 
principle of universal, equal and secret suffrage of men 
and women. The same order also regulated the conditions 
requisite for the exercise of the right to vote. The 
National Assembly immediately entered upon the task of 
solving several constitutional questions. 

On February 28, 1920, the first law was pass: 1 which 
declared that the exercise of the royal power “ceased” 
on November 13, 1918, without destroving the Crown. 
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It declared, moreover, that as a result of recent events 
the union with Austria had ceased to exist and the Com- 
promise of 1867 was therefore not in force. The National 
Assembly, in view of the fact that the old Diet had pro- 
claimed its dissolution, also declared that the exercise of 
the supreme power was no longer possible according to 
the normal procedure and that therefore the National 
Assembly was the only legal representative of the 
sovereignty of the Hungarian State. Henceforth, the 
legislative power, formerly exercised by King and Parlia- 
ment, is to be exercised by the National Assembly alone, 
and the judicial power, formerly exercised in the name of 
the King, is to be exercised in the name of the Hungarian 
State. 

This first law also provided that all laws of the Republic 
and of the Soviet Republic were no longer in force, with 
certain exceptions. For the provisional exercise of the 
functions of the head of the State, the National Assembly 
elects by secret ballot a governor or regent who exercises 
all the powers of the King with the following exceptions. 
Laws enacted by the National Assembly do not require 
the sanction of the regent. The regent may not adjourn 
the Assembly and may dissolve it only in case of its 
absolute inability to proceed with legislation. The regent 
exercises the executive power through a government re- 
sponsible to the National Assembly. He has not the right 
to confer nobility, but his person is inviolable and he 
receives the same protection of the penal law as that 
assured to the King. These are the main provisions of 
Law 1 of 1920. On the day after the passage of this 
law, Admiral Nicholas von Horthy was elected Regent 
and still occupies that position. 

Among the later laws of fundamental character must 
be mentioned Law 41 of 1921, which, under the pressure 
of the Little Entente, provided for the disbarment of 
members of the Hapsburg family from the throne of 
Hungary. Nevertheless, as stated above, Hungary calls 
itself a kingdom, the Government is called royal Hungar- 
ian Government, the foreign legations are called royal 
Hungarian legations and the tribunals are called royal 
courts of justice. Today Hungary is in fact a kingdom 
without a king! 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


. Freedom of Czechoslovakia 
To the Editor of America: 

I trust you will permit me to make some remarks on Mr 
Weare’s article, “ Freedom in Czechoslovakia” in America of 
September 16, 1922, and also on the items taken from the “East 
European Press Service” in the issue of October 21, 1922. 

Mr. Weare’s courtesy in calling the Czechs, of whom he 
avowedly has very little first-hand knowledge, “ staggeringly na- 
tionalistic, positively, comparatively and superlatively self-de- 
determined and, withal, stupid and ridiculous” is astounding. If, 
according to him, Bohemia was “ happy and contented” under the 
Austrian regime and the Czechs “the fair-haired children”; how 
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is it that neither Bohemia nor the Czechs desire the return of 
the old conditions? The Czechs at Vienna that occupy positions 
under the Government there, are not Czechoslovakian nationals, 
but Austrian citizens, as there is an ancient Czech minority in 
Vienna, and I should like very much to have details from Mr. 
Weare about the “great numbers of Czechs occupying the more 
desirable positions under the dying Government of the Austrians,” 
the fact being that one of the first deeds of the authorities in the 
new Austrian Republic was the expulsion of the Czech Government 
employees that could be dismissed, as Czech nationals. Thus, e.g., 
a Czech Jesuit, who was a professor of theology at Innsbruck 
University and: wrote only in German and never showed any Czech 
tendencies, was speedily “shooed across the border into Bohemia.” 
How does the new Czech State do “everything in its power to de- 
stroy Austria” ? Perhaps by lending it money that it could use for 
itself? Or by asking a price for Czechoslovakian goods? Of 
course, the times when Vienna had only to order and Bohemia to 
deliver are past and over. 

Mr. Weare says that at the Peace Conference “the Czechs were 
given the richest and finest territory in all Europe.” But, with his 
kind permission, whose territory was it? Was it not theirs and the 
Slovaks’ and the Carpathian Russians’ (Ruthenes) who of their 
own accord wished to form one State with the Czechs, because they 
saw that this was the best course for them? Mr. Weare’s funda- 
mental error is that he considers the Slovaks and Carpathian Rus- 
sians subject races in Czechoslovakia. Nothing of the kind; 
they are partners on terms of equality, and of their own will. To- 
gether with the Czechs they constitute about 9,500,000 in the total 
of 13,500,000 in Czechoslovakia. Therefore there is in Czechoslo- 
vakia no minority ruling a majority, as Mr. Weare thinks. Of 
the minority of a little more than 4,000,000, about 3,500,000 are 
Germans, 600,000 Magyars; but, if strips at the frontiers are ex- 
cepted, they are scattered among the Czechs, Slovaks and Car- 
pathian Russians. What one of the Slovak parties is asking is the 
immediate granting of local autonomy to Slovakia for her local 
affairs, but only in the one undivided Republic of Czechoslovakia. 
Had not this Slovakian party, which has only twelve deputies in 
the lower house, out of 285 members, separated itself from 
the Czech Popular party and thus reduced itself to a political zero, 
besides weakening its only real friends, it could have achieved some- 
thing in that direction by this time, because the Czech Popular 
party too wants local autonomy not only for Slovakia but also for 
Moravia and for Bohemia itself, whilst the other political parties 
are still dominated by the idea of (at least temporary) centralism, 
which at present makes itself felt even in the United States. The 
cry attributed to the Slovak popular leader, Mgr. Hlinka: “ Let us 
go, let us leave the State, and we shall not regret it to the end of 
our days,” is, to put it mildly, a misquotation. In all his pub- 
lic utterances Mgr. Hlinka has stuck to the unity of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, and that even recently, after the unhappy incident 
in the office of the Slovak, at the Congress of the Czechoslovakian 
“ Eagles,” at Brno, described by Mrs. Christitch in America of 
October 7, 1922, where he said on Aug. 11, 1922: 

Besides the bond of common language we are united by the 
same Faith. We people of good will, we Catholic Repub- 
licans, will never desert each other. The “Eagles” idea will 
unite us from the Sumava mountains in West Bohemia to the 
Tatra mountains in East Slovakia and will stir up to great 
deeds for our country. 

It was not for cries for autonomy, but for having insulted the 
Slovakian legionaries that the office of the Slovdék was invaded by 
them and damaged; but the hand grenades are one of the several 
fibs of the truthful James of the “ East European Press Service,” 
who forgets to say that the inaction of the police was strongly 
condemned by public opinion and that the Slovék received an in- 
demnity from the Government. The trade depression in Slovakia 
as well as in Bohemia is not a “consequence of Czech tyranny,” 
but a thing noticeable in several other countries with good, or even 
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with bad, currency. Mr. Weare is over-anxious in regard to the 
attitude of the opposition in the Czechoslovak Parliament to 
Czechoslovakia’s debt to the United States. He may rest assured 
that the same majority that contracted that debt will be able to vote 
its repayment without any “row in Central Europe.” There were 
very good reasons for rendering difficult the intercourse between 
Slovakia and Hungary; a glimpse of them being given just now 
by the espionage affair of one of the gentlemen of the Magyar 
Legation at Prague that now occupies the Czechoslovakian courts. 
Last but not least, it ought to be borne in mind that a new State, 
such as Ireland, or Czechoslovakia for instance, has a number of 
initial difficulties to overcome, for which allowance must be made. 
Prague. VERIAN OVECKA. 


Why So Few Converts? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

This question, so often repeated, has never yet been fully 
answered, because all the valuable suggestions so far offered were 
onesided. The fact was overlooked that a conversion is a matter 
between two. The Apostles had as much right as any to ask the 
Master: Why so few converts? And the Master, in speaking of 
the way-side, of rocky ground and of thorns, gave the answer. 

These obstacles to the “ Word” which our Lord sowed, though 
based on human nature, may, nevertheless, take various forms in 
various countries. The false concept which the Jews had of the 
coming Messiah is not exactly the species of thorns that grow in 
America. The question therefore should be put more precisely: 
Why so few converts in the United States? 

If there are relatively more converts in England, it may be that 
the seed which the Church sows there falls on less stony ground 
and is less apt to be suffocated by thorns. If this is so, it is prob- 
ably due to the country’s history, which has given to all situations 
of civil life a certain stability. 

What we read from and of English converts seems to show 
that they do a great deal of thinking, of studying the development 
of the Church through former ages and reading the works of the 
early Fathers and Doctors. Finally it must not be forgotten that 
the blood of Martyrs is the seed of Christians. 

Rome. J. G. H. 


Race Extinction 


To the Editor of America: 

It is to the everlasting glory of the Catholic “old maid” that 
she is not successful in the matrimonial field in this cosmetic age 
of immodest dress, jazz music and dancing. If there is truth in 
the statistics appearing in America, marriage will not keep the 
race from dying out in America, and if the old maids are intelli- 
gent they must be thankful that they are single and helping a 
brother or sister through school instead of being married and 
failing in their duty. Instead of continually complaining about so 
many Catholic old maids why not “tell the world” that she is not 
a failure but a splendid success, and except in the few cases where 
her life is soured by listening to a silly world telling her that she 
is a failure because she did not marry, is the very cream of 
the Catholic lay people of America. 

After all it means little if the Irish race does die out in America. 
The good Lord never intended that the Irish should people the 
earth but that they should Christianize it. The Catholics of Amer- 
ica are making a glorious fight against the enemies of God's re- 
ligion, and who will deny that the Irish are standing the brunt of 
the fighting? If the Catholics of our time succeed in salvaging 
something of civilization out of this wreckage of society amid 
which we are living, the sacrifice of the leaders in the fight will be 
cheerfully made. Did not the Irish lead the world in such a battle 
in the long ago and leave nothing but a memory on the continent 
of Europe where they did their work? 


La Grange, II. C. V. Hicerns. 
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“Education Week” 

N a special proclamation, President Harding has called 

upon the authorities in the respective States to desig- 
nate the week beginning December 3 as “ Education 
Week.” “It is gratifying,” writes the President, “ that 
at a time when public burdens have lain very heavy upon 
the people, there has everywhere been a Cetermined pur- 
pose to maintain education unimpaired.” Catholics may 
congratulate themselves in the knowledge that in no group 
of our people has this determination been stronger than 
among themselves. Not only have they borne their share 
of the costs of the public schools, but in their love of 
true education, they have voluntarily imposed upon them- 
selves burdens that indeed lie heavy. During the last ten 
years, the demand for schools which teach the child some- 
thing of Almighty God and of His claims upon the world, 
has been eloquently urged in many quarters. Catholics 
alone, poor as they are, have met that demand in the only 
practicable manner, by taxing themselves to found and 
support such schools. 

But the situation affords reason for apprehension as 
well as for congratulation. It is true that the statistics com- 
piled by our educational authorities, apparently furnish 
solid ground for the President’s gratification. The re- 
markable interest in higher education which began in the 
last year of the war, shows no sign of slackening in 1922. 
Throughout the country, colleges report that their facili- 
ties are taxed to the limit, and sometimes beyond it, by the 
thousands of young men and women who seek matricula- 
tion. Catholic colleges which, a decade since, thought 
themselves fortunate when a hundred young men consti- 
tuted the course in arts and philosophy, are now compelled 
to turn away twice that number from the freshman class 
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alone. Even more regrettable is the fact that many of 
our elementary schools are unable to find room for all the 
children whose parents wish them to receive a genuine 
Catholic training. 

It is true, then, as far as statistics can prove the case, 
that love of education is stronger than ever among the 
Americn people. Yet the whole story is not told by statis- 
tics. A fact of more vital importance to education in the 
United States is the growth of a most un-American phil- 
osophy, fostered in many instances, by implacable hatred 
of the Catholic Church, according to which education is 
exclusively a function of the civil power. That philosophy 
has been accepted, for the time at least, by the people of 
the State of Oregon. In half a dozen other States, strong 
factions are working to enact it into law. Even leaving all 
considerations of religious liberty out of the count, it is 
obvious that communities which destroy hundreds of pri- 
vate schools through legislation making all private educa- 
tional enterprise a felony, can hardly be said to be “ deter- 
mined to maintain education unimpaired.” As experienced 
educators, Dr. Hadley of Yale and President Butler of 
Columbia, for example, have repeatedly shown, no factor 
can be more destructive of genuine progress in education, 
than the bureaucratic control now established in Oregon, 
and threatened in every State in which hatred of the 
Catholic Church and her members, is strong. 

There is no doubt that we are on the eve of a great bat- 
tle for freedom in education. The benign spirit of the 
Federal and of the respective State Constitutions has hith- 
erto encouraged private initiative in education. It is now 
proposed to transfer the parental rights in education, re- 
spected in these documents, to the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. Deeply important as are the parental and re- 
ligious rights at stake in the coming struggle, clear-sighted 
non-Catholics realize that the attack on the private school 
is only another ugly manifestation of a spirit, utterly 
incompatible with our constitutional rights. The attack 
which has been carried to a successful issue in Oregon 
is the first victory in a campaign against political as well as 
against religious freedom. 


Germany’s New Jailer 
HE address delivered in New York on November 21 
by M. Clemenceau is eloquent, significant, and disap- 
pointing. That it represents the purpose of the most in- 
fluential groups among the French people, may, in the light 
of M. Clemenceau’s credentials, be taken for granted. 
The old statesman pleads his case with a fervor that is 
touching and persuasive. He speaks as one who has wept 
at the graves of France’s unnamed and unnumbered noble 
dead, and who in the present economic stress, daily growing 
more menacing, fears for his people years of suffering 
scarcely less poignant than the fateful years which began 
in 1914, 
M. Clemenceau asks for guarantees which will secure a 
lasting peace. Yet the very power of his eloquence serves 
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to disclose new barriers to peace, for what he proposes is, 
frankly, the immediate imposition of every chain that was 
forged for Germany at Versailles. With the blindness, 
excusable doubtless, yet dangerous, that war always brings, 
he does not seem to be aware that his proposal cannot but 
create new grounds for hatred in the most populous and, 
in some respects, the most hardy, nation in Western 
Europe. Germany’s innocence or guilt is beside the point. 
Even were the mass of her people directly responsible for 
setting the world in flames in 1914, it would not follow 
that the imposition of drastic penalties is the shortest and 
clearest way to lasting peace. A man may be jailed for 
crime, with salutary effects, but it is folly to try to jail a 
whole people. The effort, if continued, as M. Clemenceau 
apparently wishes to continue it, will first throw Germany 
into starvation, and then into anarchy, and in the ruin 
which will follow, France, as well as Germany, will be 
drenched with blood. Austria, with her starving people, 
has submitted and is slowly dying. Germany, with her 
sixty million, will not submit, and none know this fact 
better than the men who drew up the terms at Versailles. 
If the bonds which now bind her can be loosened, she may, 
in time, pay the last cent demanded in reparations. If they 
are tightened, her people will rise in revolt. Rightly or 
wrongly, the German people have not the slightest concept 
of guilt. They believe they have reached the limit of long 
suffering. And how much nearer will a Germany domi- 
nated by rebels, and allied, possibly, with the Bolsheviki of 
Russia, bring the world to peace? 

The devastated fields and ruined homes of France plead 
for reparation with an eloquence even more moving than 
that of M. Clemenceau. Reparation should be made, if 
for no other reason to teach the world that war is a game 
too ruinous even for the most opulent of nations. But 
Germany can never pay unless her people are given a fair 
chance to work out their economic salvation. That chance 
they are not getting, and with all due sympathy for the 
cause which M. Clemenceau represents, they will not get, 
if the policy proposed on November 21 is adopted by the 
Allies. 


Law and Common Sense 

T last an influential group of New York physicians 
have begun a movement urged upon them by this 
review more than a year ago. Up to the present time, 
Dr. John P. Davin has been alone in seeking a repeal of 
that part of the Volstead act by which Congress assumes 
to direct the physician’s treatment of his patient. For this 
outrageous legislation, there is not the shadow of justifi- 
cation in the Prohibition Amendment. Drastic as is the 
Amendment, it empowers Congress to legislate against the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors for beverage 
purposes only. Whatever the intent of its framers, 
neither the wording of the Amendment, nor common sense 
gives Congress any authority to take the pencil from the 
hand of the physician and write a prescription, But what 
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common sense and the Amendment alike forbid, Congress, 
under the lash of fanatics has usurped. Nor has its 
usurpation stopped at this point. Under the amendment, 
Congress has no power whatever to interfere with the 
production and sale of alcoholic liquors for sacramental 
purposes or for use in the arts. But in both these depart- 
ments Congress, with the bureaus entrusted with the 
enforcement of the Volstead act, has repeatedly interfered. 

Some clearing of the atmosphere would be wholesome. 
If the majority of the medical profession are bootleggers, 
let Congress take appropriate action through legislation 
which recites that melancholy fact. The present arrange- 
ment which admits that whisky has a medicinal value, but 
only when used in the manner prescribed by the Anti- 
Saloon League, is a travesty upon common sense. If 
whisky and wines have a legitimate place in the practise 
of medicine, the physician should be permitted to use 
them according to his discretion. But even if they have 
no legitimate place, there is no authority in the Amend- 
ment which can forbid them. To bring about that con- 
summation, legislation wholly unconnected with the 
Amendment would be necessary. 

It may be expected that the fanatics will at once accuse 
the New York physicians of seeking a profitable alliance 
with the bootleggers. But it is high time to disregard these 
ravings. In defiance of the laws of chemistry, Congress 
has already stultified itself by declaring that a beverage 
which in point of fact, is non-intoxicating, may, for the 
purpose of law-enforcement, be deemed intoxicating. If 
this procedure be admitted, it must also be admitted that 
Congress, for the purpose of changing the enforcement of 
law, may declare an intoxicating liquor to be non-intoxi- 
cating. Legislation based on this absurdity may be looked 
for, if the so-called “‘ wets ” at some future time gain con- 
trol of Congress. Such action would make a joke of the 
most sacred and solemn guarantees contained in the Con- 
stitution, but it would find ample justification in the con- 
duct of Congress since the Eighteenth Amendment was 
foisted upon the country. 


Exit Football 

NOTHER chapter has closed in the book of sport. 

The hero in football togs walks off the field and the 
sporting page and his less important brother of the basket 
ball or hockey team now takes the center of the stage. 
Athletic enthusiasm diminishes somewhat when the goal 
posts are taken down for the winter. Sport writers have 
not the field for feature writing and now they can only 
reminisce or prophesy. And it is difficult to fill columns in 
this way. 

There was no difficulty when the football season was in 
full swing. The sport writer could discuss the teams, the 
games, the crowds. Human interest, that favored child of 
modern journalism, had unlimited play, and whether na- 
tions were warring or nations were starving American 
readers were never allowed to forget that the football 
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season was the thing. The thing is over now, but for a 
while only. The public will take up other athletic inter- 
ests until the pigskin is tossed into the field for a new sea- 
son’s excitement. And it will be tossed without fail. The 
football season is as much a part of American life as can- 
vassing and voting and the convening of Congress. It 
used to be a part only of college life. Teams met with 
their collegiate audiences as witnesses of their skill or lack 
of skill. Their doings caused hardly a ripple of excite- 
ment over the surface of public interest. In other words, 
football was once a college sport. It is now a public sport. 
And its evolution puts a big responsibility on the colleges. 
For the colleges are still responsible for football. 

Do the colleges realize their responsibility? Does the 
college man who happens to be in the limelight during the 
all-important football season receiving more publicity than 
his non-athletic fellow collegian who is merely studying 
at college, believe that college training is the great thing, 
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and football only a part of college training, and really not 
an essential part? There are indications from big and 
little colleges that sometimes this rather simple truth is 
forgotten by gridiron heroes. If it is forgotten the college 
is more to blame than the college man. 

The college, its alumni and friends, and the public are 
vitally interested in football. But the college alone is re- 
sponsible for the player who makes the game. If he be- 
comes a player, fails as a student, and goes down to defeat 
in the after-struggle of real life why blame him? He has 
become what his college has allowed him to become. At 
this time of year when the shouting has died down over 
the gridiron, the colleges big and little might publish their 
honor rolls with this query in view. How many of our 
football heroes during the past twenty years have vindi- 
cated their collegiate training? How many have made 
worthy contribution to America’s business, professional or 
civic life? 


Literature 


Against the Thieving Years 
EARS back an old priest died and in his library was 
found a book on the fly-leaf of which were penned 
these words: 
This Present Comes 
“ Made To Unedge the Scythe of Time” 
That the Thieving Years 
May Not Harvest Wholly 
All Memory 
Of Our Pleasant Hours. 

The priest was gone, the friend was far away when God 
called His servant home, but the friendship and the gift 
of that friendship were enduring. Thus should it be with 
gifts made at Christmas time. Sweetmeats and the trink- 
ets of an hour are good things for our friends in their 
lighter moods, but they pass and leave no marking note 
behind. Our friends should have gifts which are made 
“to look Time’s leaguer down.” And what can outstare 
time better than a book? 

For those who like to watch the swirl and whirl of men 
and times we might choose one of these: Edward Lowney’s 
“Washington Close-Ups ” (Houghton, $3.00) ; “ Behind 
the Mirrors” (Putnam); Mr. Daniel’s “Our Navy at 
War” (Houghton, $5.00); Mr. Hendrick’s “ The Life 
and Letters of Walter H. Page” (Doubleday, $10.00) ; 
Mr. William’s “ Through the Russian Revolution ” (Boni, 
$2.00) ; “ The Pomp of Power” (Doran, $3.00); Baron 
Korff’s “ Russia’s Foreign Relations ” and Mr. Miliukov’s 
“ Russia Today and Tomorrow ”( Macmillan, $2.50 each) ; 
Gen. von Margutti’s “ The Emperor Francis Joseph” 
(Doran) ; Pierre Gilliard’s “ Thirteen Years at the Russian 
Court ” (Doran, $6.00) ; Mr. Ruhl’s “ New Masters of the 
Baltic” (Dutton, $4.00); Mr. Marriott’s “ Europe and 
Beyond ” (Dutton, $3.00); Mr. Treat’s “ Japan and the 
United States ” (Houghton, $2.00); Mr. Mumby’s “ The 





Fall of Mary Stuart” (Houghton, $5.00); Mr. McCor- 
mac’s “James K. Polk” (University of California, 
$5.00) ; Mr. De Wulf’s “Philosophy and Civilization in the 
Middle Ages” (Princeton). 

People interested in Ireland, will find pleasure in Mr. 
O’Brien’s “The Economic History of Ireland” (Long- 
mans, $7.50) ; Hayden and Noonan’s “ A Short History of 
Ireland ” (Longmans, $7.00) ; Mr. O’Hegarty’s “ Terence 
MacSwiney ” (Kenedy, $1.00); Mr. Fitzpatrick’s “ Ire- 
land and the Making of Britain” (Funk, $4.00). 

Phases of ecclesiastical history and the . story of 
varied dioceses are well set forth in Father Campbell’s 
“Pioneer Series of North American History” (America 
Press, $7.50 per set) ; Dr. Guilday’s “ The Life and Times 
of John Carroll” (Encyclopedia Press, $5.00); Father 
O’Daniel’s “ The Rt. Rev. Edward D. Fenwick, O.P.” 
(Pustet) ; “The Sisters of the ILH.M.” (Kenedy, $5.00) ; 
Father Byrne’s “ The Glories of Mary in Boston” (Mis- 
sion Church Press); Father Garraghan’s “ The Catholic 
Church in Chicago” (Loyola Press) ; Father Engelhardt’s 
“ San Luis Rey Mission ” and “ San Juan Capistrano Mis- 
sion”; Father O’Brien’s “ Life and Letters of Archpriest 
J. J. Therry ” (Angus) ; Father Stebbing’s “‘ The Church 
in England” (Herder, $3.00); Father Kirkfleet’s “ Life 
of Patrick Augustine Feehan” (Matre, $5.00); Mgr. 
Barnes’ “ Bishop Barlow ” (Longmans) ; Mr. Will’s “ Life 
of Cardinal Gibbons” (Dutton, $10.00). 

Perhaps, our friends may like the strongly personal note 
of biography and for them we may glance over: Lord 
Shaw’s “ Letters to Isabel” (Doran, $5.00) ; Mr. Weav- 
er’s “ Herman Melville” (Doran, $3.50); Mr. Descour’s 
“ Pasteur and His Work” (Stokes, $5.00); Mr. Riley’s 
“ General Robt. E. Lee” (Macmillan, $2.50) ; Mr. Mack- 


intosh’s “From Gladstone to Lloyd George” (Doran, 
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$4.00) ; Lady Cecil’s “ Life of Robert, Marquis of Salis- 
bury” (Doran, $12.00). 

Others, maybe, would prefer to read of holy folk who 
have walked the paths of God. For such, there are: Father 
Holland’s “ Life of St. Francis Regis ” (Loyola) ; Mother 
Forbes’ “ St. Benedict” (Kenedy, $1.00) ; “ St. Gregory 
VII” (Herder, $1.80); Father Reville’s “ Herald of 
Christ ” (Schwartz, Kirwin, $1.75) ; Sister Mary Philips’ 
“ A Jesuit at the English Court ” (Benziger, $1.25) ; “ The 
Life of Cornelia Connelly, S.H.C.J.” (Longmans, $5.00) ; 
“The Life of Janet Erskine Stuart, R.S.H.” (Long- 
mans) ; “ Mother Mary of St. Maurice” (Sands) ; Miss 
Smith’s “ Saint Jeanne d’Arc” (Macmillan, $2.25); Mr. 
Wilmot Buxton’s “ Alcuin” (Kenedy, $1.75). 

From books that tell of lands afar and folk but little 
known we might choose one of these: Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son’s “ The Friendly Arctic” (Macmillan, $6.00); Mrs. 
Forbes’ “ The Secret of the Sahara Kufara” (Doran, 
$5.00) ; Mr. Evart’s “ Passing of the Old West” (Little, 
Brown); Mr. Whittingham’s “ The Home of Fadeless 
Splendor” (Dutton); Mr. Johnson’s “ Cannibal-Land ” 
(Houghton, $3.00) ; Mr. Monroe’s “ The Spell of Sicily ” 
(Page); Miss Haight’s “Italy Old and New” (Dutton, 
$2.50) ; Mr. Andrew’s “ Old Morocco and the Forbidden 
Atlas” (Doran, $3.00). 

Friendship rings most true when friends are anxious to 
see each other holier, nobler followers of Christ, and we 
can further this desire of our heart by a gift which tells 
at once of our own love and of the outreaching love of 
God. Such a book might be: Father O’Rourke’s “ The 
Mountains of Myrrh” (Apostleship of Prayer, $0.75) ; 
Father Garesche’s “ The Values Everlasting ” (Benziger, 

$1.25) ; Father Scott’s “ The Divine Counsellor ” (Kenedy, 
$1.75); Father Walker’s “Why God Became Man” 
(Paulist Press); Father LeBuffe’s “My Changeless 
Friend ” (Gift Edition in leather, $5.00) ; Father Smyth’s 
“Testimony to the Truth” (Extension, $1.50); Father 
‘Caussade’s “ Abandonment” (Herder, $3.50); Father 
Manna’s “ The Conversion of the Pagan World ” (Propa- 
gation of Faith, Boston) ; Pere Plus’ “The Ideal of Repa- 
ration” (Benziger, $1.50); “The Book of Saints” 
(Black) ; Father Doyle’s “The Home World” (Kenedy, 
$1.50) ; Father Eaton’s “ The Man of Sorrow” (Her- 
der) ; Father Kavanagh’s “ The Question of Questions ” 
(Barry); Father Lasance’s “ Holy Souls Book” (Ben- 
ziger) ; Father Robison’s “ The Seven-Fold Gift” (Her- 
der) ; Father Marmion’s “ Christ the Life of the Soul” 
(Herder, $2.25) ; Father Lepicier’s “ The Fairest Flower 
of Paradise” (Benziger, $1.50); Father Hanly’s “ The 
Words of Our Lady” (Little, Brown) ; Father Guibert’s 
“Our Blessed Lady” (O’Donovan); Madame Leseur’s 
“ The Spiritual Life ” (Benziger, $2.00) ; Sister M. Fides’ 
“ Cloister Chords ” (Mt. Mercy, Pittsburgh). 

If our friends be priests, we might enrich their libraries 
by one of these books so helpful to those who work in 
God’s Vineyard: Father Britt’s “The Hymns of the 
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Breviary and Missal” (Benziger, $6.00); Father Cal- 
lan’s “ Epistles of St. Paul” (Wagner, $6.00); Father 
Zulueta’s ‘Gathered Fragments” (Benziger, $1.50) ; 
“The Preacher’s Vademecum” by Two Missionaries 
(Wagner, $3.00) ; Father MacNamara’s “The Priest Be- 
fore the Altar” (Kenedy, $1.00) ; Father Hickey’s “ The 
Clerical Student” (Kenny Press); Father Bellwald’s 
“ Christian Science and the Catholic Faith” (Macmillan, 
$2.50) ; Father Lelen’s “The Gospel of a Country Pastor ” 
(Herder, $1.00) ; Pere Pourrat’s “ Christian Spirituality ” 
(Kenedy, $4.00) ; Father Temp!e’s “ The Boyhood Con- 
sciousness of Christ ” (Macmillan, $3.00) ; Dr. Schumach- 
er’s “Handbook of Scripture Study” (Herder); Dr. 
Grannan’s “ General Introduction to the Bible” (Herder, 
$8.00); Father Martindale’s “St. Justin” (Kenedy) ; 
Father Kane’s “A Dream of Heaven ” (Longmans, $3.00) ; 
Father Hugueny’s “Catholicism and Criticism” (Long- 
mans, $3.00); Father Kerby’s “ Prophets of the Better 
Hope” (Longmans, $2.00); Mgr. Kelly’s “ Dominus 
Vobiscum ” (Matre, $1.50). 

Besides many of the above, especially appropriate for 
Sisters would be: Pere Froget’s “ The Indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit ” (Paulist Press, $2.50) ; Blessed de Romani’s 
“ Religious Vows and Virtue ” (Benziger, $0.75) ; Brother 
Philip’s “ Considerations for Christian Teachers” (John 
Murphy, $1.75); “Manual for Novices” (Benziger, 
$2.00) ; Father Devas’ “ St. Bonaventure on the Religious 
Life ” (Benziger, $1.50) ; “ The Spirit of St. Jane Francis 
de Chantal” (Longmans, $6.00) ; “ St. Bernard’s Treatise 
on Consideration ” (Brown). 

A literary friend would surely thank us heartily were 
we to add to the library, a volume concerning literature or 
by a man of letters. Let it be one of these: Hilaire Bel- 
loc’s “ The Jews” (Houghton, $3.00) ; and “ The Mercy 
of Allah” (Appleton, $2.00); Miss Brown’s “ Louise 
Imogen Guiney ” (Macmillan, $1.50); Mr. Cram’s “ To- 
wards the Great Peace ” (Macmillan, $2.50) ; Mr. McFee’s 
“ Harbors of Memory” (Doubleday, $1.75) ; Mr. Vince’s 
“ Wayfarers in Arcady ” (Putnam, $2.00); Mr. Chester- 
ton’s “ What I Saw in America” (Dodd); John Ays- 
cough’s “ Discourses and Essays” (Herder, $1.25); and 
“Pages from the Past” (Longmans, $2.50); Mr. Bar- 
ing’s “ The Puppet Show of Memory” (Little, Brown, 
$5.00) ; Mr. Bone’s “ Broken Stowage ” (Dutton, $2.50) ; 
Mr. Wright’s “ Truly Rural” (Houghton, $2.00); Mr. 
Cearnach’s “ Old Wine and New ” (Gill) ; Mrs. Meynell’s 
“The Second Person Singular” (Oxford); Mr. Black’s 
“The Latest Thing” (Harper, $2.00); Mr. Carney’s 
“The Age of Whitewash” (Gill); “ Mortal Coils” 
(Gill) ; Miss Tickner’s “ Glimpses of Authors ” (Hough- 
ton, $3.50); Mr. McCann’s “God or Gorilla” (Devin 
Adair, $3.00). 

For other friends who like the lilt of song and the 
cadences of measured words there are: Father O’Don- 
nell’s “Cloister and Other Poems” (Macmillan, $1.00) ; 
Mrs. Aline Kilmer’s “ Vigils” (Doran); Father Blunt’s 
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“My Own People” (Manchester Press, $1.50); Mr. 
Valentine’s “Ole Marster and Other Verses” (Whitte 
and Shepperson, $2.00); “The Collected Poems of 
Thomas O’Hagan” (McClellan, $2.00); Miss Dargan’s 
“ Lute and Furrow ” (Scribner, $1.75) ; “ Michael Field ” 
(Macmillan, $1.00); Miss Morse’s “ A Gate of Cedar” 
(Macmillan) ; Mr. Colum’s “ Anthology of Irish Verse ” 
(Boni, $3.00); Miss O’Neill’s “ Songs of the Glens of 
Antrim” (Macmillan); Mr. Drinkwater’s “ Seeds of 
Time ” (Houghton, $1.25) ; Mr. de la Mare’s “ The Veil ” 
(Holt); Mr. Smith’s “ A Book of Verse from Langland 
to Kipling” (Oxford). 

In lighter vein there has, of course, appeared during the 
past twelvemonth, a number of novels and short stories. 
Almost any of our friends would find pleasure in reading 
one of these: Hilaire Belloc’s “The Green Overcoat” 
(McBride) ; Miss Clarke’s “ The Light on the Lagoon” 
and “‘ Average Cabins ” (Benziger, $2.00) ; Mr. Hémon’s 
“ Maria Chapdelaine ” (Macmillan, $2.00) ; Mr. Lincoln’s 
“ Fair Harbor ” (Appleton) ; Father Gross’ “ To the Dark 
Tower” (Kenedy, $1.75); Lord Dunsany’s “ Don Rod- 
riguez” (Putnam); Mr. Walpole’s “The Young En- 
chanted ” (Doran, $2.00); Mr. Martin’s “ March On” 
(Appleton, $2.00) ; Miss Grimshaw’s “Conn of the Coral 
Seas” (Macmillan, $1.75) ; Mr. de la Roche’s “ Explorers 
of the Dawn” (Knopf, $2.50); Mr. Harrison’s “ Saint 
Teresa ” (Houghton, $2.00) ; Mr. Buchrose’s “ The Privet 
Hedge” (Doran); Mr. Marshall’s “ Big Peter” (Dodd, 
$2.00); Mr. Garland’s “A Daughter of the Middle 
Border ” (Macmillan); Mr. Mackail’s “ Bill the Bache- 
lor” (Houghton); Miss Moore’s “The House Called 
Joyous Garde ” (Kenedy) ; Mr. Marshall’s “ Shepherds of 
the Wild” (Little, Brown) ; Mr. Ewart’s “ Way of Reve- 
lation” (Appleton, $2.50); Mr. Fletcher’s “ Ravensdene 
Court” (Knopf, $2.00); Miss Glasgow’s “ One Man in 
His Time” -(Doubleday, $2.00); Mr. Hough’s “ The 
Covered Wagon” (Appleton, $2.00); Mr. Marquard’s 
“ The Unspeakable Gentleman ” (Scribner’s, $1.75) ; Miss 
Watt’s ““ The House of Rimmon” (Macmillan, $2.00) ; 
Mr. Tarkington’s “ Gentle Julia” (Doubleday, $1.75) ; 
Mr. Johnson’s “ Skippy Bedelle ” (Little, Brown, $1.75) ; 
Mr. Connolly’s “Tide Rips” (Scribner’s, $1.75); Mr. 
Hudson’s “Abbe Pierre” (Appleton); Irvin Cobb’s 
“Sundry Accounts” (Doran); Mr. Escholier’s “ Illu- 
sion” (Putnam, $1.75); Mr. Dehan’s “ The Just Stew- 
ard” (Doran); Mr. Farnol’s “ Peregrine’s Progress” 
(Little Brown); Miss Borden’s “ The Gates of Olivet ” 
(Macmillan, $2.00). 

For the boys we might choose Miss Tarbell’s “ Boy 
Scouts’ Life of Lincoln” (Macmillan, $2.00); Father 
Boyton’s “Cobra Island” (Benziger, $1.15); Father 
Murphy’s “ The Tale of Two Brothers” (O’Donovan) ; 
“The Boy Scout Year Book” (Appleton, $2.50) ; Father 
Finn’s “On the Run” (Benziger, $1.00); Mr. B. F. 
Dooley’s “ Scouting for Secret Service ” (Kenedy, $1.25). 
To a young girl friend a pleasant gift would be Miss 
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Freeman’s “On the Right Trail” (Harding); Miss Al- 
cott’s “ Little Women ” (Little, Brown, $1.50) ; Miss Con- 
cannon’s “ Daughters of Banba”’; Mr. Malot’s “ Nobody’s 
Girl” (Cupples) ; Baroness Orczy’s “ Nicolette” (Doran). 

Last but not least, our little friends, the children, must 
have a book that will charm their ears and eyes and hold 
in thrall their vagrant phantasies. And first, of course, 
there are those books that will make them know and love 
our dear Lord better. “ The Lord Jesus,” “ There Came 
Three Kings,” “ The Parable Book,” by an S.N.D. (Ex- 
tension, $1.00, $1.00, $2.00) ; “ A Simple Life of Jesus ” 
(Herder, $0.85); “ Field Afar Stories,” Volume VIII 
(Maryknoll, $1.00); Father Holland’s “The Divine 
Story” (Blase Benziger, $1.00) ; Sister Marie’s “‘ God’s 
Wonder Book ” (Kenedy, $1.50) ; “ The Children’s King,” 
by the Sisters of Notre Dame (Herder, $0.70); Mr. 
Queen’s “ The Creed in Pictures” (Herder, $.75) ; Miss 
Taggart’s “ The Wonder Story ” (Benziger, $0.25). Then 
there are the books that make the early years of life all 
fairy-filled: Padraic Colum’s “ The Children Who Fol- 
lowed the Piper” (Macmillan, $1.75); Misses Sylvester 
and Peter’s “Happy Hour Stories” and “ Playtime 
Stories ” by Miss Dunlop and Mr. Jones (American Book 
Society) ; “ Once Upon Eternity ” (Herder, $1.75) ; Mrs. 
Oemler’s “ Where the Young Child Was” (Century, 
$1.90) ; Anderson’s “ Fairy Tales and Stories ” (Macmil- 
lan) ; Hilaire Belloc’s “ Cautionary Tales for Children” 
and “ More Beasts for Worse Children” (Knopf, $1.50 
each) ; Mr. Johnson’s “ The Sky Movies” (Macmillan) ; 
Mr. Kennedy’s “ Adorable Jack” (Winterick, $1.25) ; 
Miss Crownfield’s “ The Shadow Witch ” (Dutton) ; Aodh 
Blacam’s “ Uncle Pat,” and Mr. Molloy’s “ Tales of the 
Gaels ” (Herder, $0.75 each); “ Trini” and “ The Chil- 
dren’s Christmas Carol” (Crowell); Miss Wheelock’s 
“ The Dawn Garden ” (Dorrance, $0.75) ; Miss Maxwell’s 
“ Charlie and His Kitten Topsy ” (Macmillan) ; Mr. John- 
son’s “ Youngsters ” (Dutton, $2.50). Other good books 
for children will be noted under “ Books and Authors ” in 
this and the next few issues. 

Giving a book, we shall give a “ perpetual memorial ” 
of ourselves, which will outlast these Christmas days of 
hallowed happiness and win a kindly thought and a kind- 


lier prayer for us in distant days. 
F. P. LeBurre, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Hymns of the Breviary and Missal.—Edited with  Intro- 
duction and Notes by Rev. Matrnew Britt, O.S.B., St. Martin’s 
Abbey, Lacey, Wash. Preface by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Huca T. 
Henry, Litt.D. New York: Benziger Bros. $6.00. 

Day after day and week after week the priests as intercessory of- 
ficials of the Church say their Breviary, wherein each “hour” has 
its own fit hymn. Every year at Advent and Christmastide, Lenten 
season and Eastertide and on the manifold feasts of our Lord, our 
Blessed Mother and the Saints our churches reecho with each 
season's liturgical hymns. Adeste fideles finds us bowed before 
the manger; Veritla Regis lifts our arms in pleading to the “ lovely 
and refulgent Tree, adorned with purple majesty”; Pange Lingna 
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Gloriosi and Lauda Sion thrill our hearts with the “ wondrous 
theme of mortal singing, Living Bread and Bread life-givng” ; 
Victimae Paschali sings of the risen Christ, our “eternal hope on 
high.” Then as we bring our loved dead for the last time before 
the throne of our sacramental Lord, Dies Jrae sounds forth its 
plaintive pleading: 

Oh, on that day, that tearful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 


Be thou the trembling sinner’s stay, 
And spare him, God, we humbly pray. 


The grandest heritage of highest poetry instinct with devotion 
and childlike intimacy with God and holy things is ours. Yet 
Catholics know little of this treasure. Hence our great debt of 
gratitude to Father Britt for his learned and instructive work. 
As Mer. Henry well says in his preface: “ After years of patient 
but loving labor, the compiler of this volume has achieved a work 
of scholarly distinction, of elegant artistry, and withal of practical 
utility.’ Each hymn is given in Latin with an English metrical 
translation. One hundred and seventy-three hymns are given and 
some sixty translators are levied into service. The authorship, the 
metre (concerning which there is a special preface), the liturgical 
setting and the syntactical difficulties of each hymn are discussed. 
Benziger Bros. is to be congratulated on the exquisite taste shown 
in this edition. No better gift could be given to a priest or Sister. 
The laity too would draw great profit from this treasure house of 
saintly wisdom. F. P. LeB. 





The Maid of France. By ANprew Lanc. New Edition. With 
a Preface by Mrs. ANDREW Lanc. New York: Longmans. 


Saint Jeanne d’ Arc. The Mystical Story of a Girl of the 
People. By Minna CaroLine SmitH. New York: Macmillan. 
$2.25. 

The admirers of the Maid of Orleans as well as of the chival- 
rous Scotchman, who championed her cause against the sneers and 
the skepticism of Anatole France, will welcome this second addi- 
tion of Mr. Lang’s “apologia” of the Deliverer of Orleans. A 
Catholic can pay no higher tribute to the book than to say, that, 
with a few minor corrections, it might well have been offered to 
the scrutiny of the Roman Congregation which investigated St. 
Jeanne’s claims to heroic sanctity. Every lover of truth, will 
give this second edition of the eloquent work a warm welcome. 

Miss Minna Caroline Smith must also take rank among the true 
friends of the Maid of France. Like Andrew Lang, she has a 
sound concept of the sanctity of her life and the heroism of her 
virtues. Built to some extent on the samme plan as the book which 
Mark Twain composed in honor of the Maid, the historical 
memoir, half romance and half history, her book nevertheless gives 
a true picture of the times and, with the exception of a few 
details, an accurate knowledge of the sou! of Jeanne and of her 
motives. To some readers the subtitle of the volume, “The 
Mystical Story of a Girl of the People,” as well as a few other 
expressions, might carry a doubt as to the objective reality of the 
phenomena which took place in the soul of the peasant-girl of 
Domrémy, and of the supernatural character of her mission. Yet 
it is precisely her fidelity to her “ Voices,” that makes the almost 
unprecedented beauty of her life and final sacrifice. In one or two 
instances, the author could have easily avoided a certain crude- 
ness of expression, but as a rule, she writes with ease, simplicity, 
and at times with an unction and tenderness quite in keeping with 
the subject of her pathetic story. J.C.R. 





Shall It Be Again. By Jonn Kennetu Turner. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 

Every lover of ex-President Woodrow Wilson should read and 
re-read carefully and thoughtfully every word of Mr. Turner’s 
book. For in it is set forth the true history of America’s partici- 
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pation in the great World War which devastated Europe from 
1914 to 1918. The real motives, hitherto shrouded in the mist 
commonly known as “ Wilson Idealism,” which actually deter- 
mined the President’s policy are revealed. The copious use of 
authentic documents, records, and undeniable utterances in public 
speeches of Mr. Wilson himself, expose these motives and render 
denial of them futile. The “ Deadly Parallels” (Appendix) are 
deserving of special study. That Wall Street and its most potent 
servant, the Press, wanted war, and that President Wilson wanted 
war—though publicly he was preaching neutrality and peace 
“without victory "—is exposed and proven beyond controversy. 
That the President while asking for re-election on the plea that 
“he kept us out of war” was really seeking office in the inter- 
ests of “Big Business” and not for the “Common Good” is 
disclosed and abundantly proved. The revelations of this book 
will be distasteful to some, of information to many, deniable by 


none. M. J. &. 





The Lord Jesus. His Birthday Story Told for You by Little 
Children. $1.00; 


There Came Three Kings. $1.00; 


The Parable Book. Our Lord’s Own Stories. 
Chicago: Extension Press. 

Joyce Kilmer sings in “ Poets ’—‘ They shall not live who have 
not tasted death. They only sing who are struck dumb by God,” 
and we are reminded of his lines as we read these beautiful books 
for children. For the Sister of Notre Dame of Namur who writes 
them has known and knows the felling hand of sickness and has 
learned in sorrow’s school to sing and write appealingly. James 
and Moira and David will win the heart of any child as they are 
told and tell themselves the story of our Lord. For 


$2.00. All three, 


We know the loveliest story, 
A story that’s really true, 
’Tis about the Little Lord Jesus; 


Please, let us tell it to you. 


The two smaller books are in children’s verse. The “ Parable 
Book” is the retelling of the parables of our Lord by the same 
three little ones, only. good Father Tim and dear brave Michael 
have quite a part to play. The books are beautifully illustrated. 
Happy the child that receives one of the books for Christmas! 

F, P. LeB. 





Confessions of a Book-Lover. By Maurice Francis Ecan. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. $2.50. 

A booklover, like the author of these “ Confessions,” who boldly 
says that Wiseman’s “ Fabiola” is a very great book, admits that 
he keeps Melville’s “ Moby Dick” somewhere on his bookshelves, 
and hints that he reads that fantastic and thrilling epic of the 
whale, must immediately win our gratitude and esteem. But Dr. 
Egan is something more. Back of the desultory yet charming gos- 
sip in these pages, reminding us of Augustine Birrell’s “ Gossip in a 
Library” and of the literary chats of Leigh Hunt, there is a solid 
grasp of the inner meaning and philosophy of literature. For the 
author literature is something that is interwoven with life and life’s 
most decisive deeds, it is something that ought to be an ennobling 
factor to humanize and purify it. Whenever litcrature is disloyal 
to this noble function, he is not afraid to say just what he thinks 
of the betrayal. This “diplomat among books” tells us frankly 
what he thinks of the volumes, which, like Petrus Comestor, he 
devoured in the attic or trunk room of his Philadelphia home, or 
in more spacious libraries. He writes in all sincerity that he does 
not like Mark Twain, and that he keeps Newman’s “ Apologia” 
and “The Education of Henry Adams” side by side. No one will 
accuse Dr. Egan of being narrow-minded or Puritanical. He is 
tolerant and kindly, but he is not afraid, in presence of thé hero- 
worship yielded to that much praised pagan, Marcus Aurelius, to 
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state that he finds him, “ dull, stale and unprofitable in comparison 
with 4 Kempis,” with a philosophy of life seeming to lead to noth- 
ing but “the cultivation of a very high opinion of oneself.” Dr. 
Egan’s “ Adventures Among Books” began at an early age as the 
pleasing chapter, “My Childhood’s Reading” shows and have 
continued many years. It is clear that they have left no bitter 
memories, nor caused him to lose his humor, his genial humanity, 
his trust in God and man, his cheery outlook on life. Far from 
narrowing his vision or chilling his heart they have given him 
larger horizons and made him more sensitive to the beauty and 
goodness which hidden at times, yet everywhere surrounds us. If 
literature does not do that for us, it is a useless study. LB 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Boys’ Books.—“ Heroes of the Ruins” (Doran), by Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler purports to be a boy’s book, “a book,” to quote the 
notices on the cover, “of mystery, daring, detective work, hair- 
breadth escapes aplenty, and lots of the real stuff thrown in. A 
story of a youth’s life of continual danger from the first page to 
the last.” The author, it is true, writes about a boy, but not from 
a boy’s point of view. The first part of the book dealing with 
André’s life during the war is vivid and intensely interesting. The 
second part of the book, however, which treats of the reconstruc- 
tion days in France is too tedious and statistical for the average 
boy to wade through——“* The Coming of the Peoples” (Doran), 
another of Dr. Rolt-Wheeler’s books is written in a more serious 
strain and the subject is handled with more detail than his thrilling 
adventures. Historically his statements are fairly accurate, but 
there is much of interest from an historical view-point that he 
neglects to incorporate in his book. The conclusions he draws are 
sometimes without foundation of fact, a notable example of which 
appears on the last two pages———“ Peter Cotterell’s Treasure” 
(Lippincott), by Rupert Sargent Holland is hidden near Barmouth 
on the New Hampshire coast. Being a story for boys, adventures 
are plentiful with a thrill in almost every chapter. The author is 
at his best in description, but is much less skilful in dialogue. 
And, by the way, is it at all likely that real American boys would 
approve of a Tory of Revolutionary days as heartily as the author 
would have us believe his young heroes do?—Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, of Boy Scout fame, has written some very good animal 
stories in “An Old Wolf’s Favourites” (Lippincott). It is a 
book both interesting and instructive. The stories are short and 
vividly told, the illustrations most attractive. Sir Baden-Powell 
knows animals and in consequence knows how to tell of their habits. 
The setting of the stories is in India and every youngster old 
enough to read will welcome this little volume-——“ With La Salle 
the Explorer” (Holt), is a book destined to thrill the heart of 
many a boy and make him worship this great hero, for the story 
of La Salle’s marvelous triumph over heartbreaking difficulties, 
over the treachery of those he trusted, his tragic death, all are 
told with such accuracy as one finds only in strictly historical 
works. May the author, Virginia Watson, give to her readers other 
books about other great heroes. 





Children’s Gift Books.—“ Adventures of a Brownie and Other 
Stories” (Lippincott, $3.00), by Miss Mulock is beautiful in story 
and in illustration. “The Little Lame Prince” is a tale that 
every child should know, bearing, as it does, such delicately 
interwoven lessons.——With a poet’s touch, Padraic Colum has 
moulded sweet tales for little ones in “The Children Who Fol- 
lowed the Piper” (Macmillan, $1.75), and Mr. Walker has helped 
the little ones’ imagination with goodly pictures of the strange folk 
of the story——“ Through the Cloud Mountain” (Lippincott, 
$2.50), by Miss Bernard, is the story of little Jan, the lame 
boy of Hamelin Town, who was left behind by the Pied Piper. 
Yes, he was sad at first, but better luck awaited him in Cloud 














Mountain, whither old and young will follow most enviously. 
Miss Kay has added beauty to the story by her drawings.—-— 
Can animals talk? Well, at least in fairy tales and so Miss Warren 
and Miss Davenport have written a book that children will enjoy, 
“Tales told by the Gander” (Doran, $2.50). The Gander is a 
wise old bird and what he saw and what he tells of is well shown 
in picture by Mr. Federer———‘ The Pussycat Princess” (Cen- 
tury, $2.50), by Edward Anthony is a tale that begins with tears, 
though the sunshine of joy soon shines upon the captured Princess 
and her little human friend. Mr. Frees has helped to dry the tears 
with his cheerful illustrations ——“ Drusilla and Her Dolls” (Four 
Seas, $1.25), by Miss Bond tells of a good little girl and her 
well-loved dollies who have quite a career.——The second story, 
“The Pilgrimage of Toys,” is the better of the two in “ The 
Merrie Adventures of Robin Hood and Santa Claus” (Hough- 
ton, $0.75), by J. Edgar Park. Mr. Montgomery has painted 
good old Santy in a pleasing way.——“ The Adventures of Dig- 
gledy Dan” (Little, $1.75), by Edwin P. Norwood is a delightful 
fairy tale. Diggledy Dan, that quaint old clown, is given a mar- 
velous power over the animals of the Circus, when he reached the 
age of a hundred years and a day by the fairy of the Circus, the 
Pretty Lady of the Blue-Blue Eyes———“Mary’s Rainbow” 
(Matre, $1.00), by Clementia will delight the little ones. It is the 
second of the “ Berta and Beth” books. In “ Mary’s Rainbow,” 
“ Clementia” narrates the events leading from the period in which 
“Mostly Mary” is written to the time of “ Uncle Frank’s Mary.” 
——*“ Polaris” (Macmillan), is the story of an Eskimo dog, 
written for those between the ages of 12-15. This book will 
delight all those who are fond of animals, especially dogs. The 
preface is especially recommended, for Mr. Baynes therein drives 
home with forcible language a much needed lesson of today, that 
dogs do not possess human intelligence. The illustrations are par- 
ticularly fine———“ Buried Cities” (Macmillan, $2.00), is the work 
of a teacher, who has acquired the rare gift of understanding chil- 
dren and how to keep them interested in their studies. It contains 
the stories of Pompeii, Olympia, and Mycenae. These cities live 
again in the boy characters Miss Jennie Hall depicts for us, and 
when our interest is aroused by the story there comes the de- 
scriptions of thse lost cities. 

Novels. —“ Love Conquers All” (Holt), by R. C. Benchley is 
a clever bit of satire, brilliantly conceived and written. It paints 
the humorous side of human life and at one and the same time 
offers a wondrous consolation to the poor, lowly worm, who has 
often wished to turn, but dared not. 

“Three Black Bags” (Century), by Marion Angelotti is a 
story that tells how the little things of life need watching. For 
three black bags innocently racked together come into the hands 
of others than their original owners with the result that the path 
of true love is strewn with thorns and the path of treachery fol- 
lows its usual devious course. The book is interesting and clean. 

“Lilian” (Doran), by Arnold Bennett according to one of his 
ardent admirers, is a plea “in favor of a minimum wage for sin.” 
This is expert testimony from a leader among the “ Young Intel- 
lectuals,” who further explains that the “heroine goes into vice 
without trepidation and moves through it to respectability with no 
more than a few passing tumults.” Particular people who like 
nice, clean literature, seem to have in this all warnings necessary 
to prompt them to ignore the book. 

“The House That Died” (Duffield), by Maistre Henri Bor- 
deaux is a romance the essentials of whose plot is taken largely 
from Hamlet. It is not a detective story, though the element of 
mystery looms large at the outset, and dramatic moments in the 
march of the plot are not wanting. The shock of the discovery of 
the real murderer and the reactions it awakens in their souls are 
strikingly analyzed by the author. One of the most skilful touches 
is the chamois’ revenge. The translation is excellently done. 
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Education 


Catholic Schools in Greater Rumania 


BRIEF description of the status of Catholic educa- 

tion in Rumania is the purpose of the present article. 
The Rumanian Minorities Treaty, Article 9, guarantees to 
racial, : 2ligious and linguistic minorities 
an equal right to establish, manage and control, at their own 
expense, charitable, religious and social institutions, schools and 
other educational establishments, with the right to use their own 
language and to exercise their own religion freely therein. 


A fundamental right, positively recognized here by 
the Rumanian Government, has in practise become a nega- 
tive right. The Rumanian Government at first said, 
solemnly: “ You may maintain your own schools at your 
own expense.” Then it said, cynically: “ We shall see 
to it that you shall be unable to defray the expense of 
maintaining your own schools.” 

For some centuries past the diocese of Transylvania has 
been in an unusual measure autonomous. There has 
functioned in this diocese what is known as the “ Auto- 
nomy ” or the “ Status,” ie., a board or committee of 
ecclesiastics and laymen, which has been administering 
some of the affairs of the diocese, and which has enjoyed 
certain appointive and other privileges. The diocese was 
financially, and therefore in other ways, much less depen- 
dent on the Hungarian State than other Hungarian dio- 
ceses. The Catholic school system of the Transylvanian 
Status was in many respects an independent unit. What 
made the Autonomy a working possibility, was the exten- 
sive properties, lawfully acquired by the diocese and its 
clergy and institutions. What kept the Autonomy in 
existence was its ability to support itself. In November, 
1918, the Transylvanian Catholic Autonomy owned 38,810 
acres of cultivated land, forests and pasture. Just what 
was the property used for? The laymen of Transylvania 
tell us: 

Out of the yield of this property we have kept perpetual lights 
burning in numerous churches; we have built rectories, schools 
and churches; we have paid the salaries of priests and teachers; 
we have given education and instruction to many thousands of 


children, poor students, and deserted orphans.”— “Le Concordat 
des Roumains,” p. 179. (Budapest, 1921.) 


Since early in 1920 the Rumanian Government has been 
carrying out its agrarian reform in Transylvania. A few 
figures will explain this “reform.” In Also Bajom the 
Autonomy owned 3,840 acres of land; it now owns 27 
acres. In the neighborhood of Gyulafehervar it owned 
746 acres; it now owns 55. Bishop Majlath had a title to 
3,100 acres in his diocese; he now has a title to 300 acres. 
The diocesan seminary possessed 667 acres of land; it now 
possesses 37 acres. The rector of the seminary owned 587 
acres; he now owns 53. The Premonstratensian, Basilite, 
Misericordian and Franciscan orders together used to own 
11,784 acres; there is left to them about one-fifth of ail 
this landed property. 
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The reform movement has not yet spent itself, and -t 
is impossible to say when and where it will stop. It is 
thought, however, that in case of the most favorable pro- 
cedure the Church shall lose from sixty to seventy per 
cent of all her revenues. 

But the Rumanian Government is compensating the 
expropriated owners! The “ compensation ” paid is based 
on 1913 estimates of values, and these estimates repre- 
sent at most one-tenth and at times as little as one- 
twentieth of present values. Repairs that cost 5,000 lei 
in 1913, now cost 100,000 lei. A professor’s salary, 
amounting from 2,000 to 3,000 lei in 1913, now ranges 
from 25,000 to 30,000 lei. In the light of the preceding 
figures, how significant is the fact that where formerly 
between 200,000 and 300,000 lei were expended in Tran- 
sylvania on the repair of church and school buildings, 
there are now not more than 10,000 lei available for this 
purpose! Indemnity for confiscated land is paid by the 
Rumanian Government in five per cent bonds, which will 
not sell and are, at this stage, useless for practical purposes. 

What are some of the net results? There were in 
Transylvania eleven Catholic higher secondary schools, 
thirty Catholic lower secondary schools, and several hun- 
dred Catholic primary schools. It is found to be impos- 
sible to maintain them. No fewer than 200 secondary 
school teachers and 530 primary school teachers have lost 
their daily bread. Priests are without income. New in- 
stitutions are facing bankruptcy. Magnificent establish- 
ments are being abandoned. Places of worship are dilap- 
idating. Halls of learning are closing down. Even 
orphans have been turned into the streets! 

That is what the Land Act has accomplished. It is 
called a “reform,” it is in reality a ruthless destruction. 
They call the process “ expropriation,” it is in plain words 
the rankest robbery. They say that this is a great measure 
of national policy, but only the policy of justice is decent 
and sound and sagacious. This policy, if it can be called 
a policy at all, is a policy of rapacious plunder, of despotic 
sport, of pitiless persecution! To the Rumanian Govern- 
ment possession means nothing, law and usage are nothing, 
the ancient doctrine of prescription is nothing. It disre- 
gards, it denies, it defies them all. It flouts in bishops 
and priests, in monks and nuns, their piety, morals and 
learning. 

There is another article concerning education in the 
Minorities treaty, which the Rumanian Government has 
violated. Article 10 guarantees to the minorities (1) 
“adequate facilities” for instruction in non-Rumanian 
languages where there is a considerable proportion of mi- 
norities; and (2) “an equitable share in the enjoyment 
and application of the sums which may be provided out of 
public funds for educational purposes.” 
With regard to the first guarantee, we read in Current 
History: 

There is bitter feeling expressed in Transylvania over the means 
taken to enforce the attendance of Magyar children at Rumanian 
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schools. This is particularly resented in those districts where, as 
in Csik, there are, according to the Government census, 125,888 
Magyars and only 18,032 Rumanians. In the district of Sepsi- 
szentgyorgy all public servants have been notified that if they send 
their children to Hungarian schools the act, “if persisted in, will 
render them liable to prosecution before the Military Court for 
treason.”—May, 1921. 

To this may be added that in the town of Csik, which is 
purely Roman Catholic and purely Hungarian, the Min- 
ister of Education has appointed one Batencian, a Ruman- 
ian postal employe, as Director of Schools. 

Now, as to an equitable share in public funds for school 
purposes. In the school year beginning in 1910 the Hun- 
garian Government, according to the statistics given by 
F. Kemeny, appropriated for all non-State schools 11,161,- 
850 crowns. As late as the school year 1917 the Hun- 
garian Government appropriated 2,170,000 crowns for 
the support of Catholic schools in Transylvania (“ Le Con- 
cord des Roumains,” p. 176). In the last three years 
the Rumanian Government has given altogether 722,000 
lei to the Catholic schools of Transylvania, just enough, 
at the prevailing value of Rumanian money, to support 
one of the larger schools for one year. The Bishop of 
Transylvania states that the county councils are outdoing 
the central government ; they make every effort to deprive 
Catholic schools of any and all income. What are the 
expectations for the future? The Rumanian Government 
has plainly told representatives of the Status that they 
cannot count on State subsidies. 

Catholic educational prospects, then, are disheartening 
indeed, in Greater Rumania. For many years to come the 
Catholic laity will be physically unable to raise sufficient 
funds for the support of schools. Things would be differ- 
ent, if the Catholic laity received an equitable share of the 
confiscated lands, if the Catholic Church properties were 
divided among the Catholic population. The nobility, 
too, which used to give liberal support to Church estab- 
lishments, is impoverished. And those who have man- 
aged to retain any amount of property, find it impossible 
to bequeath any part of it to the Church. Within a few 
decades the Church in Transylvania will perhaps recover 
some of her former wealth and vigor, both spiritual and 
material ; but meanwhile many parishes will have disap- 
peared, the educational system will have been wrecked, 
and many thousands of the Faithful will have been 
estranged from the Fold. ° 

Let Greater Rumania remember, as Rickaby writes in 
“The Rights of Minorities,” that: 

Dire wo is pronounced from Heaven upon all who set stumbling 
blocks in the way of little ones who believe in Christ; aye, upon 
the nation, however great and powerful, that so legislates as to 
render the bringing up of Catholic children in the Catholic Faith 
a working impossibility ! 

And this nefarious work is just what Rumania is doing 
in her systematic destruction of Catholic education. 
CHar_es N. LiscHKa. 
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Sociology 


Cooperation in the United States 


HE present status of cooperation in the United States 

may be gaged, at least to some extent, by the Thiri 
Cooperative Congress in Chicago, of which an accoun: 
has already been given in the issue of AMERICA for 
November 18. Three hundred and sixty societies affil: 
ated with the Cooperative League of America were there 
represented by some 200 delegates, in some instances one 
delegate representing several societies. The membership 
of these 360 societies is estimated at 100,000. But the 
congress gave articulation to the hopes and ideals of 
many more than these 100,000 cooperators, to the ideals 
and hopes of two or three, possibly even four times as 
many American cooperators, who are not yet afhiiated 
with the League. 

The personnel of the congress formed an interesting 
commentary on the cooperative movement in this country. 
The League officers, who may be called the headquarter’s 
staff of cooperation’s army, are college men and women. 
But of the delegates, the captains in the field, no more 
than half a dozen are college graduates. So while the 
movement has the active support of a small number of 
leaders who are college trained, on the whole the move- 
ment is of the working class, in town and country. Some 
of the speakers at the Chicago congress had foreign ac- 
cents, some had a command of English laboriously ac- 
quired. But no papers were more logically arranged. 
none more ably presented than those by men and women 
who had enjoyed but limited educational advantages. 
Delegates of Finnish and Scandinavian blood were con- 
spicuous for their numbers, their ardor and their grasp 
of the practical aspect of cooperation. The movement 
in the United States is of people who know how rough 
the path of life may be, who are determined to make it 
smoother for themselves, and for their children. And 
men and women who learned of cooperation by actual 
contact in Europe before coming to this country, or from 
immigrant parents, naturally understand it and believe 
in it more readily than the American to whom it is almost 
unknown. 

One significant phase of the Third Cooperative Con- 
gress was the active participation in it of such labor leaders 
as Warren S. Stone, chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; A. P. Bower, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor; John A. Walker, 
president of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, and 
Thomas J. Donnelly, secretary-treasurer of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor. They stood for organized labor’s 
identification with the movement, and forecast its increas- 
ing recourse to cooperation as an economic tool with which 
labor may accomplish as much, perhaps even more, than 
by collective bargaining and strikes. Cooperation seems 
to be growing in the favor of workers who realize that 
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of itself an increase in wages is not a true advantage, 
because it generally is followed by increased living costs 
which eat up the additional pay. 

Another significant phase was Catholic participation. 
Several priests, the only clergymen presept, attended the 
sessions. The Rev. Joseph Reiner, S.J., of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis., as chairman, presented the 
report on the Intercollegiate Cooperative Society, fostered 
by the League. The delegates applauded vigorously his 
announcement that cooperation had been the subject of 
the first lecture sent out by the Marquette radio station, 
and that this was the first of a =_ries of cooperation lec- 
tures to be sent out by this wireless station. The Central 
Bureau of the Central Society was the only institution 
of its kind represented at the congress. Its delegate was 
Mr. August Brockland, assistant director. Marquette 
University sent two student delegates from its chapter 
of the Intercollegiate Cooperative Society. 

Gratification at the Catholic interest in cooperation was 
expressed by more than one officer of the League and by 
more than one delegate. It was accepted as evidence of 
Catholic social awareness, of Catholic sympathy with 
legitimate movements toward economic and social ad- 
vancement for the people. 

Gratification was expressed, too, at the interest of at 
least a small number of college students in cooperation. 
This did not come only from the college men and women 
at the congress, but no less from the rank and file of the 
delegates, who for the most part have been deprived of 
all but limited schooling. Cooperators believe in educa- 
tion. They believe that education is worth while for its 
own sake and also because education, unless it be directed 
solely toward selfish goals, will reveal to more and more 
people the truth of cooperation. Because they want *: 
give their children the educational advantages which they 
themselves did not have, is one reason why many men 
and women are cooperators. 

Many phases of cooperation were discussed at the 
Chicago congress: grocery stores and meat markets, banks 
and building and loan associations and credit unions, milk 
and coal distribution, education and legislation, accounting 
and wholesale buying, taxation and legislation, the farm- 
er’s and the laborer’s relation to the movement, the detec- 
tion, exposure and prosecution of fraudulent schemes 
masquerading as cooperative enterprises. There were nc 
glittering generalities, no cant phrases in the papers and 
discussions. There was close study of the practical prob- 
lems of the movement. This does not mean that the ideal- 
istic aspect of cooperation was neglected. It was a part 
of the congress. But the cooperators realize that only by 
the most careful business methods can they successfully 
compete with a system whose spirit is the antithesis of 
theirs. Only by being practical can they realize their 
ideals. 

Reference has already been made in AMeErica to the ad- 
dresses of Dr. McCaleb and Mayor Hoan on cooperative 
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banking and cooperative garden homes, Edward Solem, oi 
the Franklin Cooperative Creamery of Minneapolis, Minn., 
told how cooperation had enabled locked-out milk-wagon 
drivers and creamery employes to help themselves and 
others. They secured for themselves what industrial 
strife often fails to give, fair wages and decent working 
conditions for themselves and their fellow-employes. In 
less than two years they built up a business which now 
serves 30,000 households in Minneapolis, and had total 
sales of $1,185,630 during nine months of this year. Or- 
ganized primarily for service, for mutual helpfulness in 
the cooperative spirit, the Franklin creamery project has 
done more than succeed as a business. It has reduced 
the price of milk, a matter of no mean importance to 
humble homes with babies, and by improving the quality 
of milk has contributed to a reduction in infant mortality 
and to a decrease in typhoid and other diseases in adults, 
attributable to impure milk. The Minneapolis creamery 
has helped Cleveland cooperators to establish a simliar 
enterprise in that Ohio city. 

Intangible though they are of necessity, the results of 
the Third Cooperative Congress cannot fail to have a 
stimulating effect on the cooperative movement in the 
United States. Men and women who will forgo con- 
vention banquets and grand balls and futile oratory, who 
will attend sessions for more than the union scale of 
hours three days in succession, surely such men and 
women care enough for their cause to advance it to the 
best of their ability upon returning home from the 
congress. 

The congress frankly confessed that cooperation is at 
the present time a comparatively small movement in this 
country, and that a long, patient period of education must 
precede wide acceptance of and identification with the 
movement. Greetings from Canada and Europe showed 
the congress it was part of an international movement, 
one which has succeeded in almost all other countries. 
The league officers and the delegates at the Chicago con- 
gress are confident that it will eventually succeed in no 
less a degree in the United States. 

ALBERT P. SCHIMBERG. 


Note and Comment 


Holy Childhood 
Christmas Stamps 


HE Holy Childhood Association is again appealing 

for funds through its sale of dainty Christmas seals, 

with their picture of the Christ Child wreathed in holly and 

framed in a border of red. Attach them to your Christ- 

mas mail and Christmas presents to help along the noble 

work of this association in Asia, Africa, and in all the 

pagan lands. From the province of Fukien in China the 
Superior of the Dominicans writes: 


Our main task here is to save and educate thousands of children 
which would otherwise be doomed to a certain death. In our mis- 
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sionary territory 50,000 children are every year cast out or put to 
death. Most of them we find cruelly maimed on the streets. 

Similar stories pour in from other mission centers. The 
Christmas seals, that are intended to relieve these con- 
ditions by the slight sums paid for them, can be obtained 
from the Holy Childhood Association, P. O. Box 1002, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. They sell for a penny a piece and come 
in sheets of twenty-five. 





“The Oregon Trail” 
Its Newest Meaning 


HE following passage from an editorial in the Louis- 

ville Herald for November 18 expresses, with equal 
truth and warmth, the only possible American view of the 
Oregon elections: 


The Oregon Trail has received a new and sinister interpretation. 
It stood originally for the march of progress, the breath of free- 
dom. It stands today for the taint of bigotry and the last resort 
of an ignorant and debasing intolerance. In a freak election many 
strange things come to pass and much rubbish is coughed up, but 
when, by a majority of right on 15,000, a great Western com- 
munity surrenders the American spirit and consents to a debase- 
ment of the American idea, the rest of us can only stand amazed 
and scandalized. 

Children between the ages of eight and sixteen may no longer 
attend parish or private grade schools under this new oppression, 
this latest inhibition, and the reason given is that such schools 
favor a non-American viewpoint and prejudice the loyalty of the 
child, a reason at once fantastic and insincere. In plain fact the 
outcome is to be accounted a victory for the Klan, a direct outcome 
of the campaign conducted by the Ku Klux organization, not less 
influential and not less illiberally active in the Northwest than in 
the South. The purpose was quite unmistakable and to put a gloss 
on it is to indulge the pseudo-patriotism of these self-appointed 
guardians of our institutions. That purpose was to crush the 
parish schools of the Catholics and the fact that, incidentally, 
other church organizations are affected, Lutherans and Episco- 
palians chief among them, in no way modifies that basic design. 

It chances that the numbers of those affected are relatively few. 
But, no matter how few, the disgrace is there and the shame. 
The Oregon Trail becomes the trail of those who conspire together 
to lower the American standard of liberty and freedom of teaching 
in the name, the outraged name, of America. 


No one, the writer says, will be so foolish as to pretend 
that any consideration was given to the cause of education. 
Its sole purpose was “ to stir up and keep smoldering the 
angry passions of those who will persecute if they dare.” 





Negro Missions of 

Holy Ghost Fathers 

66 ORTHERN Protestant Societies seem to be spend- 
ing large sums of money for the welfare of the 

colored people, while the Catholic missionary must look on 
almost empty-handed,” a Holy Ghost Father writes to us, 
and he encloses a letter addressed to his Provincial by 
Bishop Van de Ven, of the diocese of Alexandria, La. “ As 
you already know, the colored parish at Marksville, though 
established over three years ago,” the Bishop says, “ is yet 
without a church, and the only place for Holy Mass is one 
of the rooms of the school which is too small to accom- 
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modate the 600 parishioners. It is impossible even to re- 
serve the Blessed Sacrament during the week.” A similar 
poverty exists among the Negro families in Shreveport, 
where a new colored parish is to be established. Help 
must evidently be given to enable these good and willing, 
but mostly poor people, to erect the humble houses of 
worship for their needy parishes. ‘“ The poverty prevail- 
ing among these colored people,” writes our correspondent, 
must be attended to if we wish to keep them within the 
Fold and bring back those who have already strayed away.” 
The missions in question are confided to the Holy Ghost 


Fathers. 





Fourth Annual Circular 
of Lecture Gild 


NNOUNCEMENT of lecturers and lectures for 
1922-1923 is sent out by the Lecture Gild. The pur- 
pose of this organization is to furnish speakers of recog- 
nized ability to address Catholic colleges and schools, social 
and religious societies, conventions and commencement 
audiences, and in general to place at the service of the 
Catholic public some of our best lecture talent. It would 
be invidious to single out any of the many names of promi- 
nent men and women who have placed themselves at the 
disposal of the Gild. Information will be furnished in 
answer to all inquiries by Miss Blanche Mary Dillon, The 
Lecture Gild, 7 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. All engagements are made at the lecturers’ regular 
rates, the Gild charging nothing for its services. Lectures 
can be supplied upon practically every topic of popular or 
scholastic interest. 





Caution in 
Charity 
INCE the country today is flooded with appeals for 
help coming from Europe it is well to express here a 
word of caution. It is impossible to exaggerate the dread- 
ful conditions now existing in Austria, and at present de- 
veloping among the middle classes in Germany. The same 
is true in many other instances where cries for help reach 
us. Yet it is not wise blindly to send relief to any address 
supplied in a begging letter. Printed circulars with the 
names of Cardinals and Bishops are of course no evidence 
in themselves, and pictures of children and nuns can read- 
ily be secured by anyone for his own purposes. The 
matter is different when we receive circulars from agencies 
that we know to be accredited, such as the Austrian Dele- 
gation at 165 East Eighty-eighth Street, New York. Let 
us be generous to the limit in these days of distress, but at 
the same time wise in our charity. The official center for 
Catholic charity in Germany is the Bonifatiusverein, Pader- 
born, Germany, and for Austria, the Charitashaus, 
Wahringregiirtel 104, Wien IX, Austria. It is not pos- 
sible for America to seek to ascertain the worthiness of 
all the various applicants for charity who make their ap- 
peals to our readers. Reference, it would seem, had best 
be made to these official centers. 


December 2, 1922 


















